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Editorial 


Safety First vs. Adventure in the Profession of 
Teaching 


Some Reflections Growing Out of Forty Years’? Experience in the Profession 
of Teaching 


HAT are the signs of the times which must be read, interpreted, and fol- 
lowed if our profession is to develop leaders to take the place of those who 
have blazed the trail in the past? If so-called slogans are indicative of 
social consciousness and national standards and ideals they are worthy of 
study so that we may realize both their limitations and their possibilities. 

One of these slogans, ‘‘safety first” indicates the dangers to physical existence with the 
multiplicity of risks which beset us at every turn. The terrible loss of life among our 
children and youth seeking play and recreation in streets dedicated to our national god of 
speed is appalling indeed. Fatalities such as these, mounting higher every day, impress us 
rightly with the necessity for uniting forces with those who are putting forth every effort to 
teach wholesome caution to both adults and children. 

In our intellectual life, on the other hand, the dangers of “safety first’? may be greater 
than those of risk, if our physical lives are to be saved to a life worth living on the spiritual 
plane. In such crises life is too precious to be saved, and “safety first” too timorous and 
cowardly an ideal to foster in facing opportunities for adventure in search of nobler ends. 
Only petty souls are willing to pay the price at such moments for safety, protection, comfort, 
or ease. One of the subtlest spiritual paradoxes ever uttered frankly states that he who 
would save his life must be willing to lose it. 

This is adventure on its highest level. Without it the world loses discovery, invention, 
exploration, investigation, and research. These mean history in the making—whether they 
lead to the discovery of nobler ends to which we devote ourselves, or to the less brilliant but 
equally important search for better ways of doing old tasks and duties. Think what would 
have happened to us had Columbus set “‘safety first” over adventure. America might have 
remained a wilderness instead of a battle ground for one of the greatest experiments in human 
government. While a rather cheap ridicule of puritanism is popular in this day, one thrills 
in admiration of those adventurous spirits too eager to try out a new civilization to be 
tempted by the upholstered comfort of an older civilization which whispered that it was 
safer to yield than to question or protest or venture. 

The reverse of these is the lover of ease, popularity, and reward—those whose convictions 
are ever for sale to the highest bidder whether paid for in terms of higher salary, promotion, 
shorter hours of service, or social approval. ‘‘Feet on the ground” cry those who do not 
wish their ease or former habits of teaching or beliefs to be disturbed by visionaries, who see 
on the horizon the dawn of a disturbing ideal. ‘Feet on the ground” is often the slogan of 
those who have ventured forth and failed, as well as of those unwilling to make any move for 
the better, but it is adventure without preparation or experience that does the damage— 
not adventure as such. 

The educational world is calling for leaders, but a new type of leadership is required. 
For the leadership of the new day, preparation is necessary, a preparation not difficult to 
secure because every university in this country with a department of education is ready to 
provide it. The call for this new type of leadership is especially urgent in the education of 
young children. 
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The leaders of a half century ago made their sacrifices with the type of leadership needed 
in their day. Great as their sacrifices and contributions were, their day has passed. The 
speculative thinking of this period brought inspiring ideals into education—ideals that will 
never die. But the present call is for thinkers of another order, thinkers who are prepared 
through scientific method to endure the agony of suspended judgment while patiently 
gathering data upon which judgment can be based. However, we must remember that 
pedestrian as this kind of thinker appears, with Pegasus apparently in pound, it is after all 
a new kind of adventure—adventure without the emotional inspiration of the idealistic 
philosophy of Froebel’s day. Can we learn to work without the emotional stimulant which 
sustained us in our early history? We must, if we are to keep abreast of the times. This 
requires patience of a high order—intellectual patience, willingness to cast aside mere opinion 
in light of incoming data. Think of Darwin collecting and recording data for a dozen years 
before drawing conclusions for himself or his period—and at “What Price Glory?”’ Maligned 
at the time, but finally transforming the thinking of the scientific and religious world. 

Why does the kindergarten command so little attention from school administrators com- 
pared with that bestowed on primary, elementary, and secondary education? Is it alto- 
gether the fault of the school administrators? A report recently issued on the problem of 
curriculum construction by the leading curriculum makers of our nation is singularly silent 
on the problems of curricula reconstruction in the kindergarten. A quarter of a century 
and over has been given to this problem by kindergartners, and yet leaders in curriculum 
construction in other fields of education have been too far away to hear even the distant din 
of the battle in our midst. Whose fault is this, ours or theirs? Let us take our share of the 
blame and see to it that no such report in the future finds the leaders in curriculum studies 
absolutely uninformed regarding our problems. 

Instead of taking this as a matter of discouragement, let it be a call to arms, in a pacific 
spirit, if that be possible. We need leaders of the highest intellectual calibre, leaders who 
will dedicate their abilities to this less exciting but equally inspiring call. Some have read 
the handwriting on the wall and are already prepared, or are in the process of preparation; 
but where one is ready a dozen is needed. 

The spirit of adventure is the spirit of youth. If we can but preserve it to the end our 
epitaphs may still read, ‘“‘whom the gods love die young,”’ even though we pass the milestone 
of three score years and ten. If we have lost it, we are aged, indeed, though a quarter 
century only may exceed the limit of our existence on this little planet. If we cannot set 
our own sails to the wind, if we have been out into the open and now feel the right to the 
haven instead, we can at least have the courage of the spirit of youth on new quests wishing 
them “Bon voyage” and “God speed.” 


Patty Smitx Hitz, 


Director Department of Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


The Play Interests of Children 
of Ages Five to Eight 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN and PAUL A. WITTY 


The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


DUCATIONAL writers have 

long emphasized the need 

of utilizing children’s in- 

terests in order to most 
efficiently teach. 


The essence of mental hygiene is, then— 
interest for efficiency; and for protection, sleep. 
The resistance which blocks mental work may 
be diminished by supplying interest and mo- 
tive.? 
. it is a fact easily verifiable that 
interest does add to and repugnance does sub- 
tract from, the amount of work done.’ 


The problem for the educator becomes 
that of supplying interesting material 
in classroom activities. More specific- 
ally, the problem may be stated: What 
are the factors or conditions which 
make activities interesting to the child? 


The children of a school class may work with 
doubled efficiency simply from learning the 
significance of the work to their wants, and 
associating the work with sociability, cheerful- 
ness, and achievement.* 

The genuine principle of interest is the princi- 
ple of recognized identity of the fact to be 
learned or the action proposed with the growing 
self; that it lies in the direction of the agent’s 


1 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology 
(Briefer Course). Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1913, p. 330. 

PR. S25¢ 

3P. 318. 

4 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1913, vol. III, p. 128. 


own growth, and is, therefore, imperiously de- 
manded, if the agent is to be himself. Let this 
condition of identification once be secured, and 
we have neither to appeal to sheer strength of 
will, nor to occupy ourselves with making things 
IDtETESbING awe - ee 


Genuine interest then results from the 
felt needs of the children for particular 
forms of activities. 

The crucial problem for the teacher 
is one of identifying the needs of the 
children and allowing these needs ex- 
pression in the self initiated activities in 
the classroom. It seems reasonable 
to assume that the activities in which 
children spontaneously and voluntarily 
participate represent their felt needs. 
If the teacher can identify the activi- 
ties to which the children turn “just 
because they want to,”’ he will have a core 
of genuinely interesting activities which 
can be used as basic elements in curricu- 
lum construction and project planning. 

The importance of identifying the 
activities in which children spontane- 
ously engage at different ages has re- 
sulted in many investigations of play. 
The subjective nature of play has limited 
the workers, and the reports of the in- 
vestigators are to no small degree con- 
troversial. The writers have tried to 
develop a technic for identifying felt needs 
of children at various ages in the hope that 


5 Dewey, John, Interest and Effort in Educa- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1913, p. 7. 
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the genuine interests so expressed may be 
used tn the formulation of curricula. In 
a recent article the writers have: (a) 
presented a brief resumé of charac- 
teristic technics employed in investiga- 
tions of play activities of children of 
various ages, (b) described a useful 
technic for obtaining evidence of the 
felt needs of children of grade three 
and above, (c) presented suggestions for 
obtaining effective classroom projects 
from data obtained by the particular 
technic.® 

To identify the felt needs of children 
of grade three and above, representative 
children were asked to check among a 
comprehensive and catholic list of two- 
hundred activities only those in which 
they had engaged during the preceding 
week. It is obvious that this procedure 
involves reading ability. Children of 
the first and second grades are not able 
to read well enough to check such a list. 
For discovering the play interests of 
children in first and second grades it 
was necessary to employ a different 
technic. Data were secured from these 
children in the following manner: Each 
pupil was asked individually by his 
teacher what he liked best to do at home, 
and after securing five choices of home 
play an equal number of choices of play 
activities carried on at school was se- 
cured. In securing this information the 
teachers were cautioned to make no 
suggestions which might influence the 
responses of the pupils. 

Data were obtained from children in 
the kindergarten, first, and second 
grades in representative schools in the 
following Kansas towns: Kansas City, 
Lawrence, Bonner Springs, and Moran. 


6 Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A., 
“A Means for the Selection of Group Projects,” 
Journal of Educational Method, November, 1926. 
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In order that seasonal differences might 
be taken into account investigations 
were made on each of three different 
dates; November 7, 1923, February 20, 
1924, and April 30, 1924. The same 
procedure was used in each of these 
investigations. Seasonal differences in 
the play activities of these very young 
children were so slight that the writers 
jinally averaged the findings for the three 
investigations. The outstanding charac- 
teristics of the groups were the same at 
each investigation. 

The number of pupils included in the 
present study is indicated in table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Number of children below grade III included in 
the study 
BOYS GIRLS 
i aa S| p 
= § g = |Totals| § | 3 | — |Totals 
8/3] 6 $|3| 6 
A2A\lea|< Z2la|< 
3 65] 38} 20) 123 | 68} 49} 25) 142 
63 81) 72] 79} 232 |124|106} 90) 320 
3 102) 94} 89} 285 | 98)104/123) 325 
83 41) 58} 72| 171 | 27) 31} 45) 103 
Totals. . . |289/262|260} 811 |317|290|283} 890 


It is of interest that the play activities 
most preferred at home were not always 
those most preferred at school. Obvi- 
ously, the home and the school environ- 
ments are different, and the activities 
best liked in one environment are not 
always best liked in the other. Al- 
though some variation was found in the 
two lists, the writers felt them suff- 
ciently comparable to warrant joint 
treatment. Too, the writers desired a 
list of representative activities in which 
children like to engage during their 
leisure. Therefore it was felt that an 
evaluation of their total play behavior 
in and out of school was needed. 
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TABLE 2 
Activities best liked by ten per cent or more of boys and girls at each age level 


PER CENT MENTIONING THE ACTIVITY* 

NAME OF ACTIVITY 5 years 6 years 7 years 8 years 
laying awit binaries arte tae: aiern sc Bile vay. ove ocalevatene 32 27 18 20 
Playing baseball or with a ball.........-2...--..20205: 59 56 61 64 
Playing DOSE MOGI Me EMIIR Nc lian cic « chee Gis Nb a ale 'e'a) ain erates 19 
PLAVING OLE CRILGI EE orale iv ste ht cos 6 coats vis oes oo 13 
PIS YING WILMUOGR SEM ia ciel on see aes biteal seta etinee sc 52 | 27 | 14 
Playing iC cyroae ease nmin tera c29 a+ [cls os sista cd nara ors 15 | 14 
Playing CowmuovianOmnataietde d= inca s oss. csscsscnecsss 12 22 22 27 
PIAVINS LLC OM MMII E tole cies fcfe so sss ce sls fave vu 55 50 42 37 
1 OROR BEE Masset 6 i050 6 8 6 DIE COIO cA One ae tee 207 S06. 1} 165)} 10") 12 16 
Playing Drop the Handkerchief... 1... 00... c cee sce eeee 10 | 19 20 11 
Playin Parmer tie Del aams os acetic nas eens ane 20 | 19 205 AS Lt 
Playing FollowitHerecaders sore. foi. oka sowie male oe ible 10 
PIAVIN S001 DM MMe tio. cide «tise tl 2 BEd biel 6 Syefs as 14 13 25 22 
Playing GowAgoisd fee Vilage) 5 goin) sino) 2)- cis epacvie & eoaie-s ive 11 | 10 
Playin ech de gies Selene Ad ISA a nisie re Salas, A) ayelaass Siow oe 26 | 17 | 28 | 39 | 38 | 49 | 47 | 45 
Playing deem Rumble, ClC. tee sees: oslo ness cess. 28 10 | il 11 
PIA VIN GIROPSC MEER crises ose ae oe cee sais sysle ees» 31 30 19 19 
PARYIN SOO SE at MELAS RN Se Vs axtteecs aint mcrae levers os ever a\ee 36 | 77 | 29 | 66 | 15 | 67 59 
Blayingiacksemee tad aerate SGA Tlie we sane. 3 11 17 
TSU DUS ART ERE tye, HARIe Sore Seal rmj sin oles Siasevescie s 11 
LUUPUAL IEP OAL AAE Te oes = ois 5 tes vn go cain 35 45 41 
PIA VIN CULO GOT EEO LEN ARM Mer bogie tots ous Apmis, Sous: <5 3) is aioe a poe 14 
Playing cou vebomtee nea eie ok cieeie visio aie > ike sie ess 11 
MR GRUE HARES eR ate Lhe Tee ers aie eles wi Seed oe 20 | 21 10 
Blayinginar bled means 6h- Sn Stet Tels cheese slipe soe, ef abs ai 14 23 26 sit 
Elaine Ua bere USI WIA 5 oreo sesicttunye + sheyeciie ein vies 01s ys, 28 23 
Playing Oats, Peas, etc., growy..... SONAR Wee EME Von Pe Naito ahs 10 
(WUbtingrOMER Aes Piel. css Vavtieta gla gale hvala w avelts so 10 
oo} Sbaleth 1039409 128.5 ele SRE EON kale eee 11 | 16 
Plavine per caren t ecto ss sips Wickee Skee line bitve wvulales ot ty 13 
Recding heme enatee. aaa eles kl. . byes ss 2 ASu pedal 2On Gy oL7. 
Playing RancvAround the Roster. 6 isco). css 6 5)s ose tne 18 27 20 20 
Plairin oO UBeP iE DLL GO ae acta. uk a = kageocageie ninjas tie 05s 10 24 11 
ISSR OAS. o> TOGA aeRO en CORO e ee EEE eae 11 10 121 
Running races... 1... .0.e eens Ren hs ck See 18 16 14 | 14 
Piev ip Sony maiceriios cove te. Gate aelees feces elas : 16 
Playinguin: thetsardpilenas « wart te seid. 2 koa. dae oa 15 | 18 14 
Playin kcchogle rian 3-4-1 Poi <)do, soles 5 4sie aden, 15 | 30 | 25 | 51 | 22 | 49 | 31 | 47 
PLAN O15) 2) PNRM SPM eee tacts ces Ne ee he ah siecey= AN e2tl tOteLO |at2 a) 12 15 
pitding ON the PlaVELOUDG SHAE 2 cc csc eee ee ees TOF 18 19287) 20. | 16>) 19 
Playing SquurrenaneeNUle aes tet cece eck bee iaeebads 12 11 
PP lay Iti (STOVE CNN MEME HATER it iets Seti tle oes sysrwieress 11 12 12 12 
BSE ISL UNG DCDAS a ia eee tas oy. SURGE NS al) SxS EES so ace Sooo es 13 
SAREE © gine o ois Sc Belg ane aE Ein Sere ree Seen 11 | 18 | 16] 16} 24 | 16 | 24 
PE SLEU LTS 110 0 0 aM, OP Sp ya nc nistale ole aa ieieior e+ 20 | 20 | 16 | 25 | 37 | 43 | 40 | 42 
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TABLE 2—Conduded 


NAME OF ACTIVITE 


PEER CENT MENTIONING THE ACTIVITY* 


Boys 
Girls 


Playing on the ieefer-totier.......-------------- 
Piying iveie: ces. es oe 2 oe - 
Riding @ irseyde 2 So hee nS Be. 2 
Playing on the furning poles......------------- 
Pizyine witli a weson <5. 22-0 ee ee 
Working, doing chores, eic.......--.----------- 
Writing os. Soe Fe ee ee eee 


* Average of results obtained from three separate investigations. 


7 Singing games. 


Bold face figures represent most popular activity for each age and sex. 


The data thus secured do not agree 
exactly with data obtained by having 
pupils check a printed list. It is prob- 
able that the data herein presented repre- 
sent the play activities uppermost in the 
minds of the children rather than those 
most commonly participated in. It was 
previously pointed out that the data 
obtained from a given investigation are 
to some extent a function of the technic 
employed for obtaining them.’ This 
fact is well illustrated by the findings in 
reference to a single activity, namely, 
“Looking at the Sunday ‘funny paper.’” 
Over ninety per cent of the children of 
age eight and one-half who checked the 
printed list (children of age eight and 
one-half who were in grade three or 
above) indicated that they had not looked 
at the Sunday comic sheet during the 
course of the preceding week. Among 
the two hundred activities of the list 
this was, indeed, the one activity most 
commonly engaged in. Of the children 
of this same age who were asked in- 

Lehman, Harvey C., “The Play Activities 
of Persons of Different Ages,” Pedagogical 
Seminary, 1926, p. 33. 


dividually by their teachers what they 
liked best to do, (children of age eight 
and one-half who had not yet reached 
the third grade) less than one per cent 
mentioned the fact that they liked to 
look at the “funny paper.” The chil- 
dren indicated that they liked to look at 
Pictures, but few indicated that they 
liked to look at the Sunday comic sec- 
tion. This illustration makes it clear 
that it is undesirable to compare the 
results of several investigations of play 
except when identical technics have 
been employed for obtaining them. 

Table 2 includes the activities best 
liked by the children of ages five to eight. 
Data are assembled separately for the 
Sexes. 

It is suggested by the writers that 
tables similar to the ones herein presented 
be used by teachers of the kindergarten, 
first, and second grades in the choice of 
projects. It seems likely that a large 
number of group projects can be for- 
mulated for use in these classes which are 
based upon or embody one or more of the 
more popular activities. 

It is probable that some of the items 
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listed are indicative of more or less 
general interests of American children. 
However, there is likelihood that some 
of the interests manifested by the Kan- 
sas children are regional or local ones. 
It is further likely that some interests 
vary from year to year. Obviously, 
the ideal means for the selection of 
group projects is to study the felt needs 
of the particular group for which proj- 
ects are being devised. 


The writers have tried constantly 
to emphasize the need of selecting sub- 
ject matter in terms of the child’s 
interests. The writers are concerned 
not with subject matter as such but with 
it as related to the growing experience 
of the child. The projects used in the 
classroom should be selected from real 
life activities and should represent 
genuine interests of the children for 
whom they are devised. 


ANIMALS AT NIGHT 


Of all the things I play, 
And all the times I play, 


The thing I like to play the most, 
The time I like to play the most, 
Is “Animals” at night. 


Sometimes I am an Elephant, 
With clumsy feet, 

And big wide ears that flap. 

I like to mumble round and tramp 
With my big clumsy feet. 


Sometimes I play I am a snake 

I twist and squirm, and squirm some more, 
I stick my head outside the door 

And ’tend there is a long, long streak 

Of snake, behind me on the floor. 


But mostly always when I play 
I’m Animals, at night. 

I am a tiger cross and fierce. 
And everyone looks out for me 
When I’m around at night! 


I have a twisty-whisky tail, 

I have ENORMOUS fnger-nails! 
And teeth so long and white! 

I’m liable to scratch and bite, 

I’m liable to growl and fight. 

I crawl beneath the davenport 

And jump at people when it’s night! 


I’m nearly always tigers 
When I’m Animals, at night. 


—Marie M. Ward 


The National Education A ssocta- 
tion Nature Study Curriculum 
ELIZABETH K. PEEPLES 


Vice-Chairman Nature Study Committee, Washington, D. C. 


T SEEMS unlikely that any sub- 
ject is of more vital interest to 
teachers of kindergarten and first 
grade children than nature study, 

since it is one which can be taught 
through the child’s daily activities and 
experiences, one which appeals to his 
instincts, and which, in addition to rich 
values of its own, offers opportunity for 
correlation with every other subject. 
Little children could be abundantly 
educated in a Nature School where every 
interest sprang from that central theme. 

Dr. Frank Ballou, superintendent of 
schools in Washington, D. C., made a 
significant contribution to the nature 
study cause when he placed the subject 
on the National Curriculum. His re- 
port appears in the Fourth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association. 

At no point in the making of the 
report did Dr. Ballou show greater 
wisdom than in the size of his committee 
and the manner of its selection. Its 
twenty-five members were teachers of 
kindergartens, the six elementary grades, 
and the nature corps. It represented 
every geographical section of the city, 
and every school division. It carried 
discussion of the work into every part of 
the school system, so that interest was 
aroused, and the feeling engendered 
that this undertaking belonged to the 
system as a whole. 


The committee held its first meeting 
October 5, 1925 and submitted the re- 
port which appears in the Fourth Year- 
book of the Department of Superin- 
tendence December 10, 1925. 

A certain background of investigation 
had, however, preceded the work of the 
committee as a whole. In June 1925 
the chairman, Dr. Ballou, announced 
the work of curriculum revision in 
nature study and elementary science 
for the following year, and appointed as 
vice-chairman the teacher in charge of 
the nature corps. During the summer, 
with volunteer help from members of the 
corps, the vice-chairman collected, re- 
viewed, and evaluated seventy-four 
courses in elementary science and nature 
study from all parts of the country. 
In response to letters, or occasionally a 
small check, they came from sections 
on the Great Lakes, on the Gulf, from 
New England, the Atlantic Seaboard, 
the Pacific Slope, the Middle West, the 
Prairies, the Rockies—state courses, 
county courses, city courses, courses 
from small towns, from private schools— 
courses of all degrees of value. 

The summer workers made charts of 
the twenty best from which to study 
trends and median practice. It seemed 
the only way to clarify vision of such a 
mass of material. 

Washington’s sources of elementary 
science material were carefully rein- 
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vestigated. An annotated bibliography 
was prepared for the help of the com- 
mittee by the Public Library, and books 
of use to them placed on shelves to 
which they had access at any time. 

Upon invitation of the chairman, 
Dr. Ballou, six specialists, each of 
national reputation in his own field, be- 
came advisors to the committee. The 
names of these authorities appear in the 
report, and the vice-chairman desires 
to go on record respecting the en- 
thusiastic interest and indispensable 
assistance rendered by them. 

A letter indicating the nature of the 
work undertaken, and asking coopera- 
tion was sent October 8, 1925 to all 
school systems enroled in the Coopera- 
tive Plan of Curriculum Revision which 
had expressed special interest in elemen- 
tary science and nature study, and to 
those, also, which had indicated no 
preference for any particular subject. 
Questionnaires were sent out October 12 
and 20. 

Meantime, the committee had been 
studying the Second and Third Year- 
books of the Department of Superin- 
tendence and such books on curriculum 
construction as Bonser, Bobbitt, and 
Chartres. After some discussion it de- 
termined to follow Bobbitt. There were 
those who objected to the detailed state- 
ment of aims, but having been asked to 
make a contribution, the majority of the 
committee saw no point in merely re- 
peating general statements which had 
already been made in great perfection by 
Mrs. Comstock, Dr. L. H. Bailey, 
J. M. Coulter, C. F. Hodge, and others. 
By reducing such general statements 
to prime factors, it was hoped that 
old truths would be driven home in 
new forms. 
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The committee left nothing to the 
imagination of those who may read its 
report, for lists of reference numbers 
were placed after each activity to con- 
nect it directly with the specific aims 
which it fulfills. To those of us who 
believe that well-rounded elementary 
education can be conducted around a 
nature study core, there is considerable 
satisfaction in seeing how fully the 
activities and experiences suggested de- 
veloped the varied phases of a wholesome 
individual and good citizen. 

The chart of quantitative objectives 
presents a balanced course for each 
grade, and a logical development of each 
topic from its simplest beginnings in the 
kindergartens to its rounding off in the 
sixth grade. : 

The committee prepared as complete 
a statement of activities and experiences 
as possible, but for definite reason pub- 
lished only a partial list. Activities and 
experiences vary, or should vary with 
localities, and with individuals. Each 
class can determine its own far better 
than a National Committee can pre- 
scribe them. 

Throughout there was sincere en- 
deavor to be suggestive rather than 
dictatorial, and to supply a sufficiently 
rich asortment of everything from aims 
to activities to allow for individual differ- 
ences and freedom of choice. It was 
not part of the plan that anyone should 
attempt everything mentioned, though 
thus far there have been calls for en- 
richment but none for omissions. 

Oral and written expression, reading, 
drawing, painting, paper-cutting, toy- 
making, songs, stories, poems, drama- 
tization, charts, scrapbooks, and col- 
lections grow naturally out of nature 
study. 
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NATURE STUDY OBJECTIVES 


FIRST GRADE 


101 


. Toad, recognition, activities, where 


to look for it, abundance. 


. Toad tadpoles, recognition, activi- 


ties, where to look for them, 


102 


. Birds common to locality in fall 


recognition, activities, 
songs and calls, where to see 
them, abundance. 


. Domestic fowl (hen or duck), 


recognition, activities, what man 
can do for its comfort. 


. Help for birds in winter, water, 


. Young chicks or ducklings, recog- 


nition, activities, mother’s care, 


. Returning birds, (two common to 


neighborhood in spring), recog- 
nition, activities, where to see 


. Family life of a familiar bird, 


(robin suggested). 


. Places in which birds are seen, in 


vines, in trees, on flowers, on 
bushes, on lawns, on street, in 
fields, in woods, on water, along 


103 


. Goldfish, recognition, activities. 


104 


. Caterpillar, recognition, activities, 


where to look for it, abundance, 
how to care for it in schoolroom. 


. Varying abundance of insects to be 


seen outdoors at different sea- 


. Water insects in aquarium, recog- 


nition, activities, where to find 
them outdoors. 


. Moths and butterflies, recognition, 


activities, where to look for 
them, observation of opening 
cocoons and chrysalids. 


105 


. Water snail, recognition, activi- 


ties, where to find it, abundance. 


. Land snail, recognition, activities, 


where to find it, abundance, how 
to care for it in schoolroom. 


KINDERGARTEN 
1 
BIOLOGICAL 1. Frog, recognition, activities, where | 1 
NATURE STUDY to look for it, abundance. 
BATRACHIANS | 2, Frog tadpoles, recognition, activi- | 2 
ties, where to look for them, 
abundance. abundance. 
eZ 
BIRDS 1. Pigeon, the big bird of the street, | 1 
Note: The occa- recognition, activities. (two), 
sional injurious | 2. Help for birds in winter, seed tray 
bird should never on window sill, suet on trees, 
be studied until crumbs. 2 
the value of bird | 3. Birds of the neighborhood, at least 
life is fully appre- three, recognition, activities, 
ciated. where to see them, abundance. | 3 
4. Nest building, (observation only). crumbs, suet. 
5. Family life of birds, parental care. | 4 
6. Pet bird, recognition, activities. 
5 
them. 
6 
7 
shores. 
3 
FISH 1. The goldfish in its element, recog- } 1 
nition, activities. 
4 
INSECTS 1. Caterpillar, recognition, activities, | 1 
where to see it, abundance. 
2. Bee, recognition, activities, where 
to see it, abundance. 2 
3. Moth and butterfly. (Outline as 
for topic 1) Observation of sons 
opening cocoons and chrysalids. | 3 
4 
5 
OTHER INVER- | 1. Water snail, recognition, activi- | 1 
TEBRATES ties, where to find it, abundance. 
2. Spider webs, (observation). z 
3. Spider, recognition, activities, 
where to find it, abundance. 
3 


. Slug, recognition, activities, where 


to find it, abundance, how to 
care for it in schoolroom. ‘ 
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MAMMALS 


REPTILES 


WILD PLANTS 


CULTIVATED 
PLANTS 


PLANTS IN 
GENERAL 


Nor 


KINDERGARTEN 


6 


. Squirrel, recognition, activities, 


where to see it, abundance. 


. A pet (rabbit suggested) recogni- 


tion and activities. 
Farm animals, (three or four), 
recognition, activities. 


. Animals of the zoo or circus 


parade, (three or four), recogni- 
tion, activities. 


a 


/ 


. Turtle (land or water), recogni- 


tion, activities, where to find it, 
abundance. 


8 


. Fall wildflowers, at least two com- 


mon to locality, recognition, 
where to find them, abundance. 


. Spring wildflowers, at least two 


common to locality, (outline as 
for topic 1). 


9 


. Fall garden flowers, at least two 


common to the locality, recogni- 
tion. 


. Color in fall flowers. 
. Spring garden flowers, at least two 


common to the locality, recogni- 
tion. 


. Color in spring flowers. 


10 


. Seed germination. 
. Vegetables, at least four, recogni- 


tion, where they grow, part 
eaten. 


1. Squirrel, 


. Lizard, 


FIRST GRADE 


106 
recognition, activities, 
where to see it, abundance. 


2. Cat, recognition, activities, how to 


make it and other pets comforta- 
ble, how to care for it in the 
schoolroom. 


. Wild relatives of cat, (at least 


two) recognition, 
where to find them. 


activities, 


. Animals of the zoo or circus (two 


not previously studied), recogni- 
tion, activities. Do they live in 
our country? 

107 
recognition, activities, 
where to find it, abundance. 


108 


. Fall wildflowers, at least two new 


ones common to locality, recog- 
nition of whole plant, where 
found, abundance. 


. Fall coloring in wildflowers. 
. Conservation of one Christmas 


green, (holly in East, toyon or 
California holly in West), recog- 
nition, where found, need of 
protection, use of a substitute. 


. Spring wildflowers, of lawns and va- 


cant lots at least two new ones 
common to the locality, recogni- 
tion, where found, abundance. 


. Coloring in spring wildflowers. 


109 


. Fall garden flowers, at least two 


new ones common to locality, 
recognition of whole plant, 
flower color. 


. Spring garden flowers, at least two 


new ones common to locality, 
recognition of whole plant, 
flower color. 


. Change of flowers to seed pods, 


(observation only). 


110 


. Parts of a plant, their names and 


use to man as food: 

a. Plants whose fruits are eaten, 
trees, vines, bushes, vege- 
tables. 

b. Plants whose roots are eaten. 


. Seed travelers, at least eight, 


recognition, where found, how 
they travel. 


a 
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TREES 


GARDENING 


PHYSICAL NA- 
TURE STUDY 
ROCKS AND 
SOIL 


SKY AND 
WEATHER 
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11 


1. Autumn leaves, color and shape. 
2. Tree seed germination. 

3. Christmas tree, recognition. 

4. Opening buds (observation only). 


12 


1. How to plant a bulb. 

2. Germination of seeds. 

3. School garden, how to plant a 
seed. 

4. Home garden, how to plant a seed. 


13 


On PwNe 


FIRST GRADE 


111 


. Meaning of word “fall.” 

. Autumn leaves, colors and shapes. 
. Fall appearance of “‘the class tree.” 
. Winter appearance of “the class 


tree.” 


. The Christmas tree, recognition, 


comparison of appearance with 
class tree, the right way to get 
one. 


. Other evergreens, at least three, 


both broad and narrow leaves, 
recognition, where they grow, 
abundance. 


(Does not appear till fourth grade) 


14 


1. Signs of autumn. 

2. Snow, enjoyment of it, crystals. 
3. March winds. 

4. April showers. 

5. Signs of spring. 


7. Winter buds, how they look. Do 
all trees have them? 

8. Opening buds. What does the 
bud contain? 

9. Germination of tree seeds. What 
does each contain? 

10. Uses of wood in the classroom. 

112 

1. The work of the gardener and 
farmer for man. 

2. Seeds as a necessity for next sea- 
son’s garden. 

3. What lives inside a bulb? 

4. How plants may be grown from 
cuttings. 

5. What plants need to grow: fine 
soil, food, warmth, moisture, 
light. 

6. Care needed by plants and bulbs. 

7. The school garden, egg shells and 
window boxes indoors, com-~- 
munity plot outdoors. 

8. The home garden, one kind of seed. 

9. Protection and care of plants, 
cultivating and watering in- 
dividual plants. 

113 
114 
1. Signs of autumn, temperature, 


bo D Ui W bo 


ioe} 


shortening days, activities of the 
birds and animals occasioned by 
season, changes in plants oc- 
casioned by season. 


. Weather calendar. 

. Beauty of sky in its various moods. 
. Snow crystals, how they look. 

. Frost pictures, how they look. 

. March winds, how they feel, what 


they do. 


. April showers, what they are like, 


what they do for plants and 
flowers. 


. Characteristics of the season. 
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KINDERGARTEN 


15 
STAR STUDY 1. Milky Way. 
2. Big dipper. 
3. Moon, new, half, and full. 
4, Sun’s help to us. 
16 
TOYS, INVEN- | 1. Paper pin-wheel. 
TIONS, ETC. 2. Human preparation for winter, 


No reference should 
be made to the 
scientific princi- 


mother’s canning, etc. 


. Help we get from other people, 


storekeepers, farmers (food and 


FIRST GRADE 


115 


. The dippers. 
. Moon, new, half, and full. 
. Sun, what it does for the earth. 


116 


. Swing, hammock, sled, pendu- 


lum, falling objects, tumbling 
down, sliding down hill (illus- 
trating gravity). 


. Sea-saw, scales (illustrating bal- 


ples illustrated 
except in answer 
to questions from 
the children, 
which the teacher 
must at all times 
be fully prepared 
to meet. 


shoemaker. 


The activities and experiences fol- 
low a plan of definite progress which 
underlies the quantitative objectives. 
Those of the kindergarten, first and 
second grades teach the child to recog- 
nize the subject of study through its 
activities and most striking characteris- 
tics, and to know where to look for it. 
Grades above carry the work farther. 
The committee makes acknowledgment 
for this organization to the Fieldbook of 
Nature Study by E. L. Palmer, Comstock 
Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

It is important to note that activities 
should include mental as well as physical 
processes. Comparison, discrimination, 
and inference, always on the level of the 
child’s development, should begin in the 
kindergarten and grow steadily as he 
progresses through the grades. 

Since the report presents only the 
background by which it is hoped in- 
dividual communities may be helped in 
the preparation of their own courses of 
study, it may be well to renew certain 
guiding principles for the selection of 
material for such courses. 


clothing), baker, weaver, tailor, 


ance). 


1. The material should belong to the 
activities and experiences of childhood, 
and to the child’s biological and physical 
environment, leading from the familiar 
to the unknown. 

2. The material’ should arouse the 
interest and curiosity of the child, and 
at the same time be such that he is able 
to see and determine most of the facts 
concerning it himself. 

3. As soon as the child’s interests and 
comprehension make it suitable, material 
having social value should be given pref- 
erence over that which is interesting 
for itself alone. 

4. The material should be seasonal. 

5. The material should form a pro- 
gressive and unified course and should be 
of sufficient variety to afford as broad an 
outlook upon the child’s environment as 
the consideration of the four principles 
previously stated makes practicable. 

There are included in the report, in 
addition to the items already mentioned, 
a statement of trends in nature study, a 
report on its present status in the public 
schools, suggestions as to regional and 
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X, Y, Z, differentiations, lists of helpful 
supplementary material and sources of 
the same, and a bibliography for teachers 
and pupils. 

The committee which made the re- 
port still functions, though its heaviest 
labors are over. It is vitally interested 
in the result of its report, and invites 
comment and exchange of experiences. 
Especially will it welcome news of the 
kindergarten and first grade nature work, 
since at no stage is the subject a more 
vital part of the daily program than in 
these earliest school years. 
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The kindergarten and first grade sec- 
tions of the course of study are printed 
here as they will be of particular interest 
to readers of CuI~pHOoD EpucaTION. 
The entire course of study for kinder- 
garten and first six grades appears in the 
Fourth Yearbook of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association. A limited number of 
copies of the complete course of study 
may be obtained at cost price (10 cents) 
from the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th Street, Washington, 
DUG 


I thank God for sunshine and bird-song, for the 
sweet morning light upon the hill-tops, and the 


tender eyes of my loved ones. 
is awake and a-throb with life. 
and life is pulsing through my veins. 


The great world 
I, too, am awake 
I have 


a part in the great world, in its work, its joy, 
and its sorrow. ‘Today I can be a little center 
from which shall radiate peace, kindliness, and 


goodwill. 


I thank God for opportunity. A 


beautiful golden sunbeam has entered through 
my chamber window, and awakened me to the 


gladness and beauty of the morning. 


May my 


spirit be wakened and kindled by the Divine 
Spirit, so that all this day it may warm and 
gladden the heart it touches. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson 


The Kindergarten and Reading— 
Another Viewpoint 


GERTHA WILLIAMS 
Head of Department of Psychology, Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan 


AM quite ready to accept the 

proposition that children can be 

taught to read in the kinder- 

garten and that, if so taught, the 
reading success will be hastened by a 
few weeks. I would go even farther 
and say that children can be taught to 
read before the kindergarten age. There 
are many such cases on record. 

The question I wish to raise is, granted 
that kindergarten children can be taught 
to read, should they be so taught? Can 
we teach them to read in the kindergar- 
ten without sacrificing something much 
more important than the reading? 
What is the aim of education anyway? 
I was interested in the statement of the 
aims of the kindergarten quoted from 
Miss Heller in Mr. Merrill’s article. 
They are: 


. Adjustment to group living. 

. Desire to make one’s own contribution. 

. Satisfaction and joy in natural activities. 
. Increased facility in oral expression. 

. Acquaintance with common things. 

. Care of and respect for the body. 


DAonP wd 


I was struck with the similarity be- 
tween the aims as stated by Miss Heller 
and the aims of the child in ‘““‘The Master 


1The kindergarten and reading is a much 
discussed question. Dr. Williams’ article ap- 
peared in the Detroit Educational Bulletin, 
October, 1925 and is published here at the 
request of one of our contributing editors. 


and the Child,” printed on the first 
page of the same bulletin that contained 
Mr. Merrill’s article: 


Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me? 

And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what end shall we live? 

And the teacher pondered these words, and 
sorrow was in his heart, for his own learning 
touched not these things.? 


What is the place of reading among 
these aims? Reading as well as writing 
and arithmetic are merely tools to aid us 
in the accomplishment of these aims. 
Reading is a means of widening our too 
limited personal experience, a kind of 
vicarious experience, as it were. The 
need to enlarge our experience through 
reading is keen when we have, to a cer- 
tain extent, exhausted our environment, 
gotten all out of it wecan. The kinder- 
garten child is not yet acquainted with 
his environment; he has by no means ex- 
haustedit. He needs real, not vicarious, 
experience. There is much in his en- 
vironment that he has not yet seen, 
heard, or felt. He needs to have his at- 
tention directed to his environment; 


? Foreward in Chapman and Counts’ Prin- 
ciples of Education. 
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he needs to hear the birds, see the stars 
and the growing flowers. He needs to 
be helped to express the ideas he gets 
from his experiences—through speech, 
through his hands in drawing, in build- 
ing with blocks, in construction work. 
He needs to learn how to play, how to 
live with others in harmony, how to 
control his emotions. If we force read- 
ing upon him too soon, we are in grave 
danger of sacrificing these more fun- 
damental things. 

I have been trying, in my own mind, 
to account for the tendency to push 
reading—and other tool subjects as 
well—down farther in the grades. There 
are, perhaps, a number of reasons for 
this. First, reading is easier to teach 
than the more fundamental things. We 
do not know how to teach the more 
fundamental things. “And the teacher 
pondered these words, and sorrow was 
in his heart, for his own learning touched 
not these things.” Then, by shutting 
the child up within the four walls of a 
schoolroom, we, in a way, shut out the 
environment. It is difficult to bring the 
woods and the fields into the school 
room, 

Another reason that we pounce upon 
reading is that it is so measurable. We 
can see the child’s progress from day to 
day; we can make tables and graphs to 
show it. We cannot measure as easily 
his progress in self-control, his facility in 
oral expression. We cannot state his 


S15 


achievement in habit formation as 1.94 
or 39.75. This is no criticism of 
measurement. Measurement is still 
new, and, of course, we learn how to 
measure the easier, less vital things, first. 
Let us go on measuring wherever we can; 
but let us not limit our teaching to 
measurable things or let the measurable 
subjects usurp the place of the more 
fundamental, as yet, unmeasurable 
things. 

Why do first grade children fail? 
“The kindergarten aims to know the 
child in the child’s world and to use the 
imitative, constructive, and playful in- 
stincts of the child in teaching social 
lessons through participation.” From 
that child’s world the kindergarten child 
is thrust into another too different, 
foreign world full of symbols which are 
as yet too empty of meaning for him. 
Why shouldn’t he fail? Let us not try 
to solve the problem by making the 
kindergarten artificial, too, but by 
making the first grade a child’s world as 
the kindergarten is. Let us give him 
less reading and spelling and writing in 
the first grade and more nature study 
and industrial arts and play. Let us 
give him more real experience in the 
first grade so that when he is ready to 
widen his environment through reading 
of the experience of others, he will have 
a full and rich background of personal 
experience upon which to build the new 
experiences gained through reading. 


Earthquakes, if disasters, are recorded, but far greater 
are the little quake splits in every springtime giving 
room for crocuses and violets and hope and love. 


—Frank Lord 


Selected Bibliography on Chil- 
dren’s V ocabularies 
MADELINE DARROUGH HORN 


Chairman Child Study Committee, International Kindergarten Unton 


A. Vocabularies of children from three to 


six years of age 


I. The following references are those 


giving the vocabularies of chil- 
dren three years old: 

1. Anonymous, “David’s Vocab- 
ulary Till Three Years 
Old,” Child Life XII 
(1911), pp. 22-24. 

2. Bateman, W. G., ““T'wo Chil- 
dren’s Progress in Speech,” 
Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology VI (1915), pp. 475- 
493. 

3. Beyer, T. P., “The Vocabu- 
lary of Three Years,” Edu- 
cational Review LII (Decem- 
ber, 1916), pp. 478-489. 

4. Boyd, William, “The Develop- 
ment of a Child’s Vocabu- 
lary,” Pedagogical Seminary 
XXI (1914), pp. 95-124. 

5. Brandenburg, George C., “The 
Language of a Three-Year- 
Old Child,” Pedagogical Se- 
minary XXII (1915), pp. 
89-120. 

6. Bush, Arthur Dermont, “The 
Vocabulary of a Three- 
Year-Old Girl,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XXI (1914), pp. 
125-142. 


7. Drever, James, “A Study of 
Children’s Vocabularies,” 
Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy I11-IV (1915), pp. 
3443. 

8. Drummond, Margaret, “‘Notes 
on Speech Development,” 
Child Study VITI-TX (Octo- 
ber, 1916), pp. 83-86 and 
95-97. 

9. Gale, M. C. and H. A., “The 
Vocabularies of Three Chil- 
dren in One Family at Two 
and Three Years of Age,” 
Pedagogical Seminary IX 
(1902), pp. 422-435. 

10. Heilig, M. R., “A Child’s 
Vocabulary,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XX (1913), pp. 
1-16. 

11. Moyer, Herbert B., Speech 
Development. Doctor of 
Philosophy Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1911. 

12. Nice, Margaret Morse, “The 
Development of a Child’s 
Vocabulary in Relation to 
Environment,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XXII (1915), pp. 
35-64. 

13. Nice, Margaret Morse, “The 
Speech Development of a 
Child from Eighteen 


1 The sixth of a series of articles by the author. Months to Six Years,” 
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Pedagogical Seminary XXIV 
(1917), pp. 204-223. 

14. Nice, Margaret Morse, “A 
Child Who Would Not 
Talk,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary XXXII (1925), pp. 
105-142. 

15. Pelsma, J., “A Child’s Vocabu- 
lary and Its Development,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XVII 
(1910), pp. 328-369. 

16. Whipple, Dr. and Mrs. Guy 
M., “The Vocabulary of a 
Three-Year-Old Boy with 
Some Interpretive Com- 
ments,” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary XVI (1909), pp. 1-22. 

II. Vocabularies of children four years 
old: 

1. Boyd, William, ‘“The Develop- 
ment of a Child’s Vocabu- 
lary,” Pedagogical Seminary 
XXI (1914), pp. 95-124. 

2. Brandenburg, George C. and 
Julia, “Language Develop- 
ment During the Fourth 
Year,’ Pedagogical Semi- 
nary XXIII (1916), pp. 14- 
29. 

3. Drever, James, “A Study of 
Children’s Vocabularies,” 
Journal of Experimental 
Pedagogy I1I-IV (1915), pp. 
34-43, 96-103, 182-188. 

4. Mateer, Florence, ‘“The Vo- 
cabulary of a Four-Year-Old 
Boy,” Pedagogical Seminary 
XV (1908), pp. 63-74. 

5. Nice, Margaret Morse, “The 
Development of a Child’s 
Vocabulary in Relation to 
Environment,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XXII (1915), pp. 
35-64. 


” 


6. Nice, Margaret Morse, ‘The 
Speech Development of 
a Child from Eighteen 
Months to Six Years,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XXIV 
(1917), pp. 204-223. 

7. Pelsma, J., ‘““A Child’s Vocabu- 
lary and Its Development,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XVII 
(1910), pp. 328-369. 

8. Rowe, Eugene C. and Helen 
Niles, ‘“The Vocabulary of a 
Child between Four and Six 
Years of Age,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XX (1913), pp. 
187-208. 

IIL. Vocabularies of children five years 
old: 

1. Descoeudres, Alice, Le Dé- 
veloppement de lEnfant. 
Delachaux et Niestle 
S. A., 26 Rue-St-Dominique, 
Paris. 

2. Lagenbeck, Mildred, ‘‘A Study 
of a Five-Year-Old Child,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XXII 
(1915), pp. 65-88. 

3. Nice, Margaret Morse, “The 
Speech Development of a 
Child from Eighteen 
Months to Six Years,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XXIV 
(1917), pp. 204-223. 

4, Salisbury, Albert, ‘“‘A Child’s 
Vocabulary,” Educational 
Review VII (1894), p. 289. 

IV. Vocabularies of children six years 
old: 

1. Nice, Margaret Morse, ‘The 
Speech Development of a 
Child from Eighteen 
Months to Six Years,” 
Pedagogical Seminary XXIV 
(1917), pp. 204-223. 
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2. Rowe, Eugene C. and Helen 
Niles, ““The Vocabulary of a 
Child at Four and Six 
Years of Age,” Pedagogical 
Seminary XX (1913), pp. 
187-208. 

3. Salisbury, Albert, ‘‘A Child’s 
Vocabulary,” Educational 
Review VII (1894), pp. 289- 
290. 


B. Studies of children when in school 


I. In the kindergarten: 

1. Brooks, Fowler D., “The Vo- 
cabularies of Children, Ages 
One to Eight or Nine,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion IV (April, 1926), pp. 
153-155. 

2. Drever, James, “The Vocabu- 
lary of a Free Kindergarten 
Child,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Pedagogy V and VI 
(1919-1923), pp. 28-37. 

3. Horn, Madeline Darrough and 
Child Study Committee of 
International Kindergarten 
Union, ‘“The Thousand and 
Three Words Most Fre- 
quently Used by Kinder- 
garten Children,” Childhood 
Education III (November, 
1926), pp. 118-122. 

II. First-grade vocabularies: 

1. Hall, G. Stanley, “The Con- 
tents of Children’s Minds on 
Entering School,” Pedagogi- 
cal Seminary. 

2. Horn, Ernest, “The Com- 
monest Words in the Spoken 
Vocabulary of Children Up 
to and Including Six Years 
of Age,” National Society for 
the Study of Education 
XXIV Part I (1925), pp. 
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186-193. (This compila- 
tion includes all published 
lists, an early kindergarten 
list by Mrs. Horn, and a 
first grade list by Dean Paul 
Packer.) 

3. Packer, Paul, The Spoken Vo- 
cabulary of First-Grade Chil- 
dren. Unpublished. 


C. Vocabulary tests for young children 


I. Cobb, Margaret, “Tentative Order 
of Difficulty of the Terman 
Vocabulary with Very Young 
Children,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology XIII (1922), 
pp. 357-362. 

II. Descoeudres, Alice, Le Développe- 
ment de lEnfant. Delachaux 
et Niestle S. A., Paris. 

III. Smith, Dr. Madorah, The Develop- 
ment of Vocabulary and Sentence 
Structure in Preschool Children. 
Doctor of Philosophy Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1925. 


D. Relation of extent to intelligence 


I. Terman, Lewis, 7e Measurement of 
Intelligence. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, New York, pp. 167- 
169 and 224-231. 

II. Gerlach, Fred, Vocabulary Studies. 
Studies in Education and Psy- 
chology, Colorado College, 
p. 141. 

III. Smith, Madorah, The Development 
of Vocabulary and Sentence 
Structure in Preschool Children. 
Doctor of Philosophy Thesis, 
State University of Iowa, 1925, 
p. 97. 

IV. Detroit Kindergarten Test, World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. 
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E. References containing discussions of 
the distribution of the parts of speech in 
children’s vocabularies (the references 
occurring before are listed by their 
previous numbers) 
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. 1-2, p. 486. 
. I—4, p. 116. 
. Il-—2; p. 18. 
. I—4, p. 141. 
. Chamberlain, A. F., The Child. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York, p. 144. 
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= t,; pero. 
. Drummond, Margaret, Five Years 


Old or Thereabouts. Longmans, 
Green, and Company, New 
York, p. 53. 


. I—9, p. 434. 
. Kirkpatrick, E. A., Fundamentals 


of Child Study. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, p. 236. 
II—4, p. 64. 
Moyer, Herbert, Speech Develop- 
ment. Doctor of Philosophy 


18 


iT 


Thesis, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, 1911, p. 27. 


i135 pps 223-224. 

Ei 7, p. 346. 

Pll Se pa208- 

. C—III, p. 34. 

. Trumbo, Harry, The Adjectives in 


Young Children’s Vocabularies. 

Master of Arts Thesis, State 

University of Iowa, 1921, p. 161. 
. I—16, p. 17. 


F. Study of sentence structure 


Smith, Madorah, The Development 
of Vocabulary and Sentence 
Structure in Preschool Chil- 
dren. Doctor of Philosophy 
Thesis, State University of 
Towa, 1925, pp. 11-34. 


G. Theoretical discussion of vocabulary 


1 


data 
Piaget, Jean, The Language and 
Thought of the Child. WHar- 


court, Brace, and Company, 
New York, 1926. 


VICTORY IN DEFEAT 


Defeat may serve as well as victory 

To shake the soul and let the glory out. 

When the great oak is straining in the wind, 
The boughs drink in new beauty, and the trunk 
Sends down a deeper root on the windward side. 
Only the soul that knows the mighty grief 


Can know the mighty rapture. 


Sorrows come 


To stretch out spaces in heart for joy. 
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—EDWIN MARKHAM 
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Department of Nursery 
Education 
Feeding the Nursery School Child. Part I 


Epa Ross, Nutrition Specialist for Nursery Group, University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HEN we consider the 

feeding of the preschool 

child, two important 

questions immediately 
arise. First, what foods must he have to 
insure optimum growth and development, 
and second, how may we be assured that 
he will want and will eat these wholesome 
foods? The two questions are of equal 
importance. Sound bodies cannot be 
built unless correct building material is 
supplied, and carefully planned meals are 
of little avail if they remain uneaten. 
Only the first question, however,—the 
“what and why” question—will be dis- 
cussed in this article, and next month 
the second topic will be considered. In 
this age of food fads and fancies the 
only way to find one’s way in the maze 
of conflicting opinions is to attempt to 
get at the underlying reasons for ad- 
vocating various types of diets or for 
the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
kinds of food. 

Health, growth, physical develop- 
ment, and to some extent behavior and 
mental development depend on nutri- 
tion. Since the preschool period is 
an age of very rapid growth and since 
only certain kinds of food can be built 
into body tissue, the choice cannot be 
left to chance but must be a matter of 
careful study if best results are to be 
obtained. The fond mother who lets 
Johnny decide what he shall eat and 
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when and points with pride to the 
splendid result secured in following this 
“hit and miss” plan of food selection 
perhaps does not realize what a chance 
she is taking on Johnny. He might just 
as easily have turned out a “‘miss’’ as a 
“hit” and in so important a matter, is it 
worth taking the risk? Every child is 
entitled to the best physical start in life. 
It is the foundation for his future, and 
an invaluable asset. This healthy ideal 
for which we are working may be de- 
scribed thus: 


He measures up to racial and family stand- 
ards for his age in height and weight. He has 
good color, bright eyes— no blue or dark circles 
underneath them—and smooth glossy hair. 
His carriage is good, his step elastic, his flesh 
firm, and his muscles well developed. In 
disposition, he is usually happy and good na- 
tured: he is brim full of life and is constantly 
active both physically and mentally. His 
sleep is sound, his appetite and digestion good, 
his bowels regular. He is in short what nature 
meant him to be before anything else— 
a happy healthy young animal. 


In planning the day’s diet there are 
five essential factors which we must 
consider—suffcient calories, adequate 
protein, minerals, vitamines, and bulk. 


SUFFICIENT CALORIES 


It is generally agreed that the main 
cause of malnutrition is lack of sufficient 
food. A visit to any of the large city 
health clinics where thin, anemic, under- 
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nourished children are brought in for 
examination, discloses the favorite pre- 
scription—which is “more calories and 
rest.”” The two go hand in hand, rest 
cutting down the energy expenditure and 
making less food required. Harriet, 
unable to gain as a normal three year 
old should, on any of the diets prescribed 
by physicians and dietitians, surprised 
her worrying family by gaining three 
pounds in four weeks when her hours of 
rest and sleep were increased. This will 
often prove true, especially with children 
inclined to be nervous and “high strung.” 

Although the absolute amount of food 
needed is a more or less individual 
matter, it is determined mainly by age, 
height, weight, activity, and health. 
The child who is very active or who is 
growing very rapidly will have a higher 
rate of energy expenditure which must 
be met by an increased food intake. 
The intake must be greater than the 
output if the child is to grow. We need 
have little fear that a child will eat too 
much wholesome food. After the es- 
sentials have been eaten, the demand for 
“more bread and butter” on the part of 
a healthy four year old may safely be 
granted. 

For those who think in terms of 
calories the following amounts are given. 
Two and three year old children require 
about 38 to 40 calories per pound, per 
day; four to five year olds, 36 to 38 
calories, depending on activity. Very 
hyperactive children may require even 
slightly greater amounts. Although im- 
perfect, the best simple index we have as 
to whether or not the amount received is 
ample, is the relative gain in height and 
weight. These should be steadily in- 
creasing and a slow-up in either may 
indicate that something is wrong. 
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ADEQUATE PROTEIN 


Protein is the one food material capa- 
ble of building body tissue and conse- 
quently is very important during this 
period of rapid growth. The quality of 
protein provided may, in a measure, 
determine the amount of growth possi- 
ble. Although the upper limit for 
height is probably fixed by heredity, 
variations below this level may be 
affected by diet. Dr. Holt points out 
the fact that Japanese children living in 
the United States are taller and heavier 
than those of corresponding age living 
in Japan, which may be evidence of the 
effect of a changed diet—one in which 
there is a greater supply of growth pro- 
teins, vitamines, and calcium. 

Milk is the best source of protein for 
children and may well be the chief 
source. Dr. Sherman, one of our most 
eminent authorities on nutrition, says 
“with a full quart of milk in the daily 
dietary of the growing child, the other 
foods may be selected chiefly with 
reference to other qualities than their 
protein content—without the liberal 
use of milk, however, the proper feeding 
of the growing child becomes a very 
difficult problem.” Eggs are also very 
valuable for their protein content and 
should be included in the diet at least 
three orfourtimesweekly. Theymay be 
served in custards, puddings, eggnogs, and 
so forth, or prepared in any way except 
fried. Small amounts of meat may be 
used occasionally but are not essential. 
Meat is stimulating and highly flavored, 
and if used too frequently may dull the 
appetite for the more bland type of 
foods. On the other hand, it may give 
character to the diet and make it more 
interesting to the child. 
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MINERALS 


Bone, blood, teeth, body building and 
body regulating processes depend on an 
adequate supply of at least twelve 
minerals. Two of the most important, 
and unfortunately the most frequently 
lacking in the diet, are calcium and iron. 

Calcium is necessary to build strong 
bones and teeth. The strength and 
perfection of the permanent teeth will 
have been practically decided before 
the age of five to eight years and will 
largely depend on diet. Something 
hard to chew on is also needed to aid 
in the development of teeth and gums. 
Toast is excellent for this purpose and 
although it slows up the meal consider- 
ably, should be included. During this 
age too, the bony framework of the body 
is hardening and if insufficient calcium 
is provided, imperfect bone formation 
will result. Experiments with groups 
of children have shown that the best 
storage of calcium takes place when one 
quart of milk is included as part of the 
regular diet. Hence the slogan, “A 
quart of milk a day for every child,” 
is not based on individual opinion, but 
rests on scientific evidence. Leafy vege- 
tables and oranges are also good sources 
of calcium, but because of their bulk, 
cannot be eaten in quantities large 
enough to furnish the required amount. 
Without milk in the diet, meeting the 
calcium requirement becomes a serious 
problem. 

To provide for the constantly in- 
creasing blood supply, foods rich in iron 
must be part of the daily diet. Egg 
yolk, liver, and spinach head the list 
of foods valuable in this connection 
although dried fruits, vegetables, and 
whole grains contain iron in small 
amounts. A plentiful supply of iron 
will help to build up resistance and in- 
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crease vitality. Much experimental 
work is being done in an effort to correct 
the slightly anemic condition all too 
common among children. Foods rich 
in iron have been found most effective. 


VITAMINS 


During the past fourteen years much 
work has been done on the so-called 
vitamines—substances necessary for 
maintenance and growth, but which have 
not as yet been isolated and analyzed. 
They have passed the stage of food hob- 
bies, however, and have become es- 
tablished essentials. There are now 
recognized at least four,—Vitamines, 
AeB oC jand De 

Vitamine A is essential for growth 
and for resistance to infectious diseases, 
particulary those of the eye, air passages, 
lungs, frontal sinus, and so forth. Some 
of the most important sources are milk, 
leafy vegetables, and egg yolk. Vita- 
mine B is more widely distributed, found 
in fresh fruits and vegetables, whole 
grain cereals, eggs, nuts, and so forth, 
but not in artificially refined products. 
It bears a close relationshif¢. to appetite, 
and the proper functioning of the diges- 
tive tract. Vitamine C, the most un- 
stable, is found in fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly oranges, tomatoes, 
raw cabbage, spinach, and _ lettuce. 
Experimental work leads us to believe 
that lack of this vitamine may be a 
very important factor in causing tooth 
decay, pains in the joints and limbs 
often mistaken for rheumatism, ‘“‘grow- 
ing pains,” loss of energy and other in- 
dispositions. Vitamine D is necessary 
for proper bone formation, and if lacking 
in the diet, the disease known as rickets 
may result. Codliver oil is the notable 
carrier of Vitamine D. Sunlight is 
known to produce the same effect, the 
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ultra-violet rays being the effective ones. 
Since they cannot penetrate window 
glass or clothing we see the importance 
of direct exposure of the body and also 
the reason that sun porches cannot take 
the place of sun baths in the open. 
During the summer months every child 
should spend as much time as possible 
becoming a “brown little Indian.” A 
good coat of tan is a healthy thing. 

If the diet includes milk and a liberal 
supply of fruits and green vegetables 
we need not fear a vitamine deficiency. 


BULK 


This is necessary to aid in proper 
elimination. Cellulose, the indigestible 
fiber of fruits and vegetables is of great 
service in forming sufficient bulk to 
stimulate the action of the intestinal 
tract. They may be called the “broom” 
foods, and if given a chance will “sweep 
clean.” ‘The cathartic habit need not 
be started if bulky foods are a regular 
part of the diet. The tendency too 
often is to include more of the concen- 
trated and refined foods which are al- 
most entirely digested. Dr. Sansum in 
his book, ‘“The Normal Diet” says, “the 
author believes that fully one-half the 
sickness that has come under his obser- 
vation has been due either directly or 
indirectly to the elimination of bulky 
foods from the diet.” We should be 
cautious, however, in feeding children 
undue amounts of coarse, rough foods 
which may be irritating. 

Considering these five essential fac- 
tors, we see that the daily diet of the 
two to four year old child should include: 


1. Milk—one quart, for protein, minerals, 
vitamines . 

2. Vegetables—at least one other than potato, 
(preferably two)—for minerals, vita- 
mines, bulk. 
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3. Fruit—at least one (raw if possible) two 
are more desirable—for minerals, vita- 
mines, bulk. 

4. Whole grain cereal—for mineral, vita- 
mines, bulk, energy. 

5. Egg (or small serving of meat)—for pro- 
tein, iron. 

6. Potato or other starchy food—for energy. 

7. Fats—in moderate amounts—for vita- 
mines, energy. 

8. Sugar—unessential, but may be used in 
very limited amounts for energy. 

9. Something hard to chew on—to develop 
teeth and gums. 


In addition to the proper type of 
food, regularity of meal time is a prime 
essential of good nutrition. The 
schedule recommended is ‘‘three simple 
meals, well cooked, attractively served 
with no eating between meals.” If, 
in individual cases, supplementary 
lunches seem desirable, fruit or milk 
may be used to advantage. Milk, 
however, taken between meals, is more 
apt to decrease the appetite for the 
following meal. Unfortunately candy 
is too often used in this connection and 
becomes a distinct menace to health. 
One nutrition specialist has said “it 
is the firm conviction of many health 
workers that no single measure would 
accomplish more to raise the standard of 
American childhood than would a re- 
striction of the use of candy.” 

It has been suggested that our nutri- 
tional aim may be higher than mere ade- 
quacy and that there is a zone to be 
explored between “adequate” and “opti- 
mal” diets. Unquestionably diets which 
are already adequate may be improved 
upon producing a higher degree of health, 
increased rate of gain, greater power to 
resist disease, and more efficient growth 
in children. Nothing will contribute 
more to the small child’s health or build 
a sounder foundation for his future. 
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A Typical Day’s MENu Scrambled egg—4 tablespoons 
1300 to 1400 calories Buttered vegetable—2 to 3 tablespoons 
Lettuce sandwich—1 slice 
Breakfast—7:30 a.m. Butter—1 teaspoon 
Fruit juice or pulp—4 tablespoons Milk to drink—{ cup 
Whole grain cereal—+ cup Simple dessert—junket, tapioca, etc. 
Top milk—} cup : 
Fai im teed! Supper—5:30 p.m. 
Butter—} teaspoon Cream of tomato soup—#? cup 
Milk to drink—# cup Bread—1 slice 
; ; Butter—} teaspoon 
Dinner—12:00 o'clock Baked apple—one medium 
Baked potato—one medium Milk to drink—# cup 


BETSY ELIZABETH 


Betsy Elizabeth Judy McBain 

Cared naught for the cloudlets nor even the rain 
Whatever the weather, no matter how cool 
Betsy Elizabeth started for school. 


Betsy Elizabeth Judy McBain 

Carried umbrella and rubbers for rain 

And though the was five and a wee little elf 
Betsy could put them on all by herself. 


—Dorothy Mason Pierce 


National Council of Primary 


Education 


FRANCES JENKINS, EDITOR 
Editor’s Notes 


HE tragedy of the sensitive 

child is greater than many 

teachers. realize. Phillip’s 

speech defect was caused by 
infantile paralysis. He was a child 
bubbling over with life and eager for 
self-expression. A half day in kinder- 
garten sent him home tearful because 
“the children laughed when he tried to 
say Humpty-Dumpty.” Little Ethel 
had various sad experiences because of 
her deafness. Failure to hear caused 
her to make queer mistakes at which the 
children laughed. To make matters 
worse her parents moved rather fre- 


quently. The first half day in a new 
school often brought her home sobbing. 
Fortunately both families were able 
to utilize private tutors to overcome 
the handicaps. Could the sorrow of 
the half day beginnings have been 
reached? 

The League for the Hard-of-Hearing is 
doing fine constructive work through 
encouraging the examination of school 
children for deafness. A recently per- 
fected instrument, the audophone, makes 
possible the testing of a whole class at 
one time. We have long needed to 
have a movement of this character. 


Creating a Wondering Attitude 


Leona Baptist, Hammond, Indiana 


In an industrial region, such as this, 
children have few wholesome interests 
outside their school work. Ihave always 
had a secret ambition to have a summer 
vacation school to develop more varied 
interests. I hope that in a roundabout 
way I have attained that ambition 
though the teacher and pupils will be 
separated. 

Early this spring when Professor 
Cowles talked to our Primary Council, I 
decided that if the power were within me, 
I’d arouse such an active curiosity about 
the outdoors that these children would 
spend this summer following nature. 


Practically all the background they 
had was the farm, garden, and bird 
study in the kindergarten, first and 
second grades, and our work last fall with 
caterpillars spinning their cocoons. Of 
course we had followed the season with 
the usual study of crystals, stones, and 
snow but they had not studied real, live 
creatures. 

As soon as the buds on the trees began 
to swell, I began to make remarks about 
the things I had noticed. We brought 
our collection of cocoons in from the out- 
doors. The children began to make ob- 
servations too, and one or two questions 
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were asked. I encouraged the questions 
and soon they began to ask for a regular 
time for asking questions. ‘Where do 
insects go in the winter?” “How do 
plants grow in the fields when no one 
plants them?” ‘“Whatis wind?” “Why 
is a mountain?” 

I answered some questions; when I 
could, I referred them to a certain book 
to find their answers. (I had secured 20 
nature books from the city library as 
well as some from our school library, and 
some I had bought.) They all began 
to bring in reading material from home 
and to read from our own books. 

By this time it was warm enough for 
a field trip, so we took our first. It was 
wild but was not a failure at all. We 
secured more cocoons and frogs’ eggs 
and snails—enough to start the idea of 
bringing in real material. From that 
day to this we have had interesting 
things every day: snakes, insects, tur- 
tles, fish, crayfish, all sorts of water 
creatures, salamanders, bird feathers, 
a field mouse, flowers, leaves, stones— 
all! The order of the day seems to be to 
show it to me with “Do you know what it 
is?” ‘What book will I find it in?” 
Then they proceed tolookit up. If they 
are unsuccessful, I either find it for them 
or tell them about it. From time to 
time I tell them additional things to 
whet their appetites. An occasional 
“Oh, boy!” from some member of the 
class is a good stimulator. We have had 
a number of field trips with interest 
at its peak and with very definite 
results. 

The time before school from 8:30 to 
9 o’clock is used for individuals; talking 
with them, wondering, reading. Our 
opening exercises also have just naturally 
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been taken up with nature study. This 
period is from 9 to 9:15 and usually 
there is something to show in the room. 
Poems, songs, and stories have been used 
at this time also, for this nature study 
correlates beautifully with English 
work—both oral and written. I have 
never had more vitalized material for it. 
There is another open period just be- 
fore going-home-time in which the 
children literally beg for special study. 
They ask me to give them regular les- 
sons about one thing—as a lesson about 
the dragon-fly nymphs. 

In closing this project each child has 
chosen a certain topic as the ‘May 
Beetle” or ‘Bombardier Beetle” or 
“Spiders”’” on which he is to make a 
“Special Report.” The children first 
made an outline and now they are read- 
ing, making notes, and preparing an 
oral report. The little girl who is 
reporting on silk worms carries a book 
almost as large as she is about with 
her constantly. I am sure her report 
will be one of the best. We are all 
having such fun! 

We have visitors from other rooms 
every day. They come both to see our 
things and to gather information about 
their own things. Usually some child 
in my room can tell them what they 
want to know. 

My youngsters are only eight and 
nine years old and were so very ignorant 
of their surroundings that I am glad 
they have awakened to the knowledge 
of the existence of so many interesting 
things in our world. Perhaps another 
time my aims as well as my material 
will be modified but—I hope these chil- 
dren have the happiest summer they 
have ever had. 
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Curriculum Revision in Denver. 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Part I 


HeLten R. Gumuick, Supervisor of Kindergarten and Primary Grades, 
Denver, Colorado 


When the curriculum revision work 
was started in Denver various commit- 
tees were appointed, for example, a 
kindergarten committee, a committee 
on elementary social science, one on 
elementary English, and so on. The 
members of each committee represented 
several departments in the school sys- 
tem. The committees are permanent 
but the individual personnel changes 
from time to time due to several 
causes. 

As each committee got its plan out- 
lined and a good start on the work, 
specialists in the particular fields were 
called in to consider the work of the 
committee and offer suggestions. Our 
kindergarten committee shared Dr. 
Frederick Bonser with the committees 
on practical arts and home economics. 
Our kindergarten chairman, and several 
times the whole committee, sat in with 
other committees when a specialist was 
here whose line touched closely the 
kindergarten problems. In this way 
we had help in English, natural science, 
and several other lines. Besides these 
subject matter specialists, the commit- 
tees have had and are having the splen- 
did assistance of specialists in the fields 
of curriculum revision. During the 
year of 1923-1924 Mr. W. D. Armen- 
trout of Greeley and Dr. L. T. Hopkins 
of Boulder served in this capacity, dur- 
ing 1924-1925 Dr. Hopkins alone, and at 
present we have at the head of the de- 
partment of curriculum revision, Mr. A. 
K. Loomis. Mr. Armentrout gave 
special attention to the work of the 
kindergarten committee. 


Denver’s scheme for putting new 
courses before the teachers is interest- 
ing and has proven quite successful. 
Courses are sent to the principals and 
teachers so that they may be read. 
Then groups of principals are called to- 
gether and the chairman of the com- 
mittee for that particular course, with 
the grade supervisor, present the out- 
standing features to them. They in 
turn carry this back to their teachers in 
building meetings. Later when all have 
had a chance to familiarize themselves 
with the course, the grade supervisors 
meet their respective groups and discuss 
the application of the course to their 
grades. Many principals attend these 
meetings. It is left to the building 
principal to decide upon the time that his 
teachers are ready to install the new 
work, 

Our kindergarten monograph was one 
of the first to be put into the hands of the 
teachers. We are hoping for a chance 
to revise it in the near future. 

The following is an extract from the 
Denver Curricula: 


General aim 


To give the child a background of 

experiences to help him in gaining: 

A feeling of responsibility toward his 
associates, his community, his city, 
his country, and other countries 

A desire to participate in the world’s 
work, economic, social, and civic 

An attitude of tolerance toward the 
various institutions and beliefs of 
all peoples 

A sympathy for other peoples through 
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increased knowledge of their prob- 
lems 

An appreciation of the foundation that 
the past has laid for the present 

A habit of investigating and evalu- 
ating before reaching conclusions. 


General scope of the work 


Home Life-—The first grade child’s 
interests lie in his home and school. 
By following the daily happenings in 
such matters as the provision of clothing, 
food, shelter, and recreation, his in- 
terests are widened to other groups near 
and far. Through imitative play, physi- 
cal activity, and manipulation, and com- 
munication he relives experiences of 
members of these groups and so begins 
to realize his part in society. 

Group Life-—Having found himself 
to some extent in his groups in the first 
grade, the second grade child is ready 
to be gradually led to see something of 
the organization within the community 
or city group and to understand the 
benefits and responsibilities derived from 
working together. 

Indian Life in America and Child 
Life in Foreign Lands.—The child’s 
interest in the curious and unusual finds 
satisfaction in the study of other peoples. 
By contrasting primitive life with his 
own, he may be helped to feel that the 
present day comfort that he enjoys has 
been evolved from similar beginnings. 
By comparing American life with that of 
foreign lands he may be led to a begin- 
ning of the feeling that “We cannot 
quarrel with those we understand,” and 
that “This is an age that required 
pulling together.” 

Problems and Projects—The program 
has been based upon the solution of 
problems by the children through in- 
vestigation and evaluation, construction, 


and dramatization. Therefore, a wide 
range of activities has been suggested. 
The teacher may choose the one which 
will best tend to create the situation 
desired or to develop the situation al- 
ready initiated by the children. The 
class projects suggested as unifying 
agents for the problems given, and the 
minor projects suggested in the activi- 
ties, are inserted as aids to the teacher 
to be used by him as he deems best. 
Under some conditions a project of 
extended duration would be ill-advised 
and unprofitable. A project worked 
successfully one year may fail utterly 
the next. Many minor projects may 
be used successfully as separate in- 
terest centers for the work of the term. 
Therefore, the selection of the project, 
its time and method of introduction, its 
duration, extent, and organization, are 
left to the judgment of the teacher and 
his supervisors. The goal for the grade 
is stated in the outcomes and checking 
list. 

Room Organizations.—Responsibility 
develops through arousing interest in 
the thing itself, through interest in 
proving one’s worth to his fellows, 
through changing one from a passive spec- 
tator to an active participant. There- 
fore, the suggestion has been made of 
organizing into families in the first 
grade, neighbors in the second, tribes 
and travelers in the third, and the 
various group organizations of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

“To live as one ought to live at each 
successive age level is the one sure way 
of learning to live as one ought to live 
at the mature level of adulthood.” 

Adaptation of the Work.—In adapting 
the work consideration must be given 
to the social and economic setting of the 
community. Material should be pre- 
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sented differently in districts where the 
social and economic conditions present 
different aspects. 

Drill—There is a certain necessary 
amount of factual material that demands 
the use of frequent repetition. This 
may be accomplished by short, snappy, 
intense drill, when the need is felt, or 
it may be developed through games. 
A few suggestions on drills are given in 
the course. To these may be added 
familiar games or drills used in other sub- 
jects adapted to social science material. 


Desirable Outcomes 


Grave 1B.—Home Life 

Standards of Growth— 

A. Each child should show growth 

in such appreciations and attitudes as 

Appreciation for fair dealing 

A desire for cooperation 

An attitude of sympathy and service 
for those less fortunate 

An attitude of pride in responsibility 

An attitude of responsibility for good 
health 

An appreciation of duties of a father 
or a mother 

An appreciation of the value of 
healthful food and balanced meals 

An appreciation for healthful, suitable 
clothing 

An appreciation of courteous treat- 
ment of guests 

B. Each child should show growth 

in such habits and skills as 

Habits of making use of materials at 
hand 

Habits of making use of available 
sources of information 

Habits of being thrifty in use of 


school materials, clothing, and 
money 

Habits of being polite in school and 
home 
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Habits of health, personal cleanliness, 
and personal safety 
Habits of being helpful 
Habits of being honest 
Skill in manipulating such tools as 
needle, ruler, scissors, and such 
materials as clay, paper, paste, 
cloth 
C. Each child should show growth in 
such knowledge and information as 
Knowledge of the names of the days 
of the week, months of the year, 
and of the seasons 
Knowledge of election as a new 
method of choosing 
Knowledge of immediate source of 
materials for food and clothing 
Knowledge of simplest processes of 
weaving cloth and preparing food 
Major Problem.—How may a child be 
helped in the school to be a more worthy 
member of his home? 
Minor Problems— 
A. How may members of a family 
help each other in matters of behavior? 
1. Possible situations. These situa- 
tions always arise in every school: 
a. Matters of health and safety 
Pushing, running into each 
other, avoidable injuries on 
grounds 
Going out without wraps when 
needed 
Keeping on sweaters and rub- 
bers in school 
Dirty hands and face 
Asking to leave the room very 
soon after entering 
Chewing gum in school 
Some child absent because ill 
Throwing fruit peelings on the 
grounds and walks 
b. Matters of conduct 
Scribbling, marking, otherwise 
marring desks, and so on 
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Leaving materials where they 
might be lost, as rulers, scis- 
sors, and so on 

Grabbing hats 

Leaving wraps on grounds or 
floor of lockers 

Losing books, crayolas, wraps, 
and so on 

Using materials poorly 

C. How shall a child be clothed for 
all seasons and occasions? 
1. Possible situations 
A child may go out to play during 
inclement weather without wraps 
A hat, cap, or coat may be lost or 
found 
Clothing may be in sad disorder 
from rough play or from poor 
care in the locker 
A child may insist on wearing 
sweater or rubbers in a suffi- 
ciently heated room 
A pretty new dress worn by some 
girl 
A fine new suit worn by some boy 
2. Possible approach 
Where do you get your clothes? 
Where did mother or the store people 
get the cloth? What kinds of cloth 
were used? What clothes does a child 
need? From the list given choose the 
things he needs first. 
GRADE 2B.—Group Life 
Minor Problems— 
A. How does the clothing store serve 
the community? 
1. Possible situations 
A child may tell where his new 
clothing was bought 
A child wearing a new article of 
clothing may mention the price 
One child may criticise another for 
losing his wraps 
2. Possible approach 
What do people need besides food? 
What do the people who conduct a 
clothing store have to do? 
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Who shall be the salespeople? 
Storekeeper? 

What departments are needed? 

How shall the departments be 
arranged? 
Convenience of customers 
Most frequented 
Light needed 
Space needed 

How shall we stock the store? 
Scraps from mother’s piece bag 
Samples from stores 
Pictures 

Checking List for Fact Basis in Second 
Grade 

A. Geography: 

Location of community centers of 
business, recreation, health, educa- 
tion, communication, protection 

More definite knowledge of the 
sources of supplies for food, cloth- 
ing, shelter 

Some knowledge of the processes of 
converting raw materials into arti- 
cles of everyday use 

Detailed location of child’s home 

B. History: 

Effects of crossroads store of early 
times 

Celebration of holidays 

C. Civics: 

Relations between storekeeper and 
customer 

Behavior in home, school, and places 
of service 

Thrift in buying 

Remembering friends by gifts 

Need of recreation for all 

Patriotism through citizenship 

Appreciation of great people and their 
contributions 

Relation between community and 
school 

GRADE 3B—Indian Life 

Major Problem—How did the Indian, 

a type of primitive man, meet his 
fundamental needs? 


International Kindergarten Union 


Headquarters 


1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Officers 


President, ALICE TEMPLE, Chicago, III. 


First Vice-President, GRaAcE L. Brown, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President, MARION B. BArBour, Chico, Calif. 

Recording Secretary, MARGARET C. Hotimes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer, BERTHA M. Barwis, Trenton, N. J. 
Executive Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, LUVERNE CRABTREE, Washington, D. C. 


The New Haven Convention 


The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the International Kindergarten Union will 
be held April twenty-fifth to twenty-eighth 
in New Haven, Connecticut. The National 
Council of Primary Education, through its 
executive board, has accepted the invitation 
of the I. K. U. to attend this meeting. The 
chairman, Lucy Gage, and several of the 
board members of the N. P. C. E. have 
signified their intention of being present. 
It is hoped that many others of the organiza- 
tion will also meet with us on this occasion. 

Certain unusually successful features of 
Kansas City program will characterize the 
program this year. We shall again devote 
one morning to organized observation in the 
schools, such observation to be followed by 
group discussion. Another morning will be 
given to the hearing of reports of the in- 
teresting and significant results of the work 
of some of our committees. 

Among the subjects to be discussed during 
the week are the following: Curriculum 
Construction in Kindergarten-Primary Edu- 
cation; Creative Expression in Language, 
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in Music, in Art; Teacher Training in the 
Kindergarten-Primary Field; Mental Hy- 
giene; Progressive Methods of Teaching 
Reading, Number, and Handwriting to 
Young Children. 

The two vice-presidents, Grace L. Brown 
and Marion B. Barbour, are making in- 
teresting plans for Delegates Day. All 
branch societies are urged to require their 
delegates to attend the Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday morning sessions that 
they may take back full reports of the real 
work which the organization is doing. 

The local committee with its chairman, 
Katherine Langtry, is making plans for the 
entertainment of the visitors, which will 
include a drive through the city and oppor- 
tunity to see something of Yale University. 
The convention will close with the usual 
symposium dinner. 

Let us make the New Haven meeting the 
largest and most successful in our history! 


ALIcE TEMPLE, President, 


International Kindergarten Union. 
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New York State Kindergarten Association 


Kindergarten delegates from five of the 
seven districts of the state assembled at a 
luncheon meeting in Utica, October twenty- 
second, at the time of the Central District 
Regional Conference for the purpose of 
reorganizing the state kindergarten activ- 
ities. 

From 1910 to 1923 New York State 
kindergartners worked through the Kinder- 
garten Section of the State Teacher’s 
Association. More than thirty local kinder- 
garten clubs, varying in size from six mem- 
bers to five hundred in the various cities 
and towns of the state, sent delegates with 
reports to the annual kindergarten section 
meetings. This very simple form of or- 
ganization could no longer be carried on 
when the state was divided into seven dis- 
tricts with a kindergarten section in each, 
and with seven annual kindergarten section 
programs. 

In order to unify the work of these various 
districts a new organization was effected at 
Utica the aims of which are best stated in 
the new constitution as follows:—‘‘the 
purpose of this association shall be to bring 
into active cooperation all of the kindergar- 
ten interests of the state; to promote the 
establishment of kindergartens; to provide 
for the adoption of the kindergarten as an 
integral part of public school education; 
to elevate the standard of the professional 
training of the kindergartner; to affiliate 
the kindergarten movement with the other 
educational interests of the state and to 
cooperate with the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, the International Kindergarten Union, 


and the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington.” 

The question may be asked, does New 
York State need a state kindergarten 
association? By way of answer it may be 
stated, that the primary school child’s 
education is carefully provided for by a 
good state law, while hundreds of children of 
kindergarten age in the many villages and 
towns are without the opportunities of 
kindergarten education. 

New York State has a permissive kinder- 
garten law whereby a school board may 
provide a kindergarten if there is sufficient 
pressure of public sentiment. In several 
states a more effective law is on the statute 
books called a Mandatory on Petition Law. 
If twenty-five parents and guardians petition 
the school board for a kindergarten, then 
it must be established. 

This new state organization with the 
cooperation of Parent Teacher Associations 
and other organized groups of voters, 
hopes to wage a campaign to secure more 
kindergartens—a kindergarten for every 
child. Kindergarten clubs in the seven 
districts aim to arouse indifferent localities 
and thereby gain public interest in having 
“every child in a kindergarten and a kinder- 
garten for every child.” 

Maude C. Stewart, 130 West Kennedy 
St., Syracuse, New York, is the new presi- 
dent of the State Kindergarten Association. 

Mary JEAN MILLER, 
Director Kindergarten-Primary De- 
partment, City Normal School, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Wisconsin State Kindergarten Association 


The Wisconsin State Kindergarten As- 
sociation has recently established permanent 
headquarters at the Hotel Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee. Any calls for assistance will 
receive an immediate response. 

A new constitution was adopted at the 
seventh annual luncheon and _ business 


meeting of the association held in Milwaukee 
on November fifth. One hundred sixty- 
eight were in attendance at this enthusiastic 
gathering; many were turned away because 
of lack of space. Appreciation was ex- 
pressed of the work of Nina C. Vandewalker 
as state extension chairman. Her pamphlet 
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‘Wisconsin Needs More Kindergartens” will 
prove suggestive to other states in their 
work. Free copies of this pamphlet are 
distributed by the State Normal School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Elizabeth Heiny of the State Normal 
School, Superior, Wisconsin, succeeds Miss 
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Vandewalker as state extension chairman. 
Caroline W. Barbour, director kindergar- 
ten-primary department, Superior State 
Normal School, is president. 
VircInis ZILLIER, 
Financial Secretary, Wisconsin State 
Kindergarien Association. 


The Central Council of Childhood Education 


The Central Council of Childhood Educa- 
tion, which meets in Chicago the first 
Saturday of each month, is endeavoring to 
meet two vital needs. The first is to unify 
workers in the field of childhood education 
by fusing organizations which have a com- 
mon purpose. During the past three years 
the Council has held general meetings for the 
discussion of princlples and problems com- 
mon to all, alternating the next month with 
section meetings providing for discussion 
of specific problems in small groups. During 
the first year the sections were kinder- 
garten, primary, supervision, and teacher- 
training. A nursery section and also an 
intermediate section have been added this 
year. 

Scientific child study is furnishing such 
convincing evidence of unity and continuity 
in the growth of the child that educators 
are beginning to realize the fallacy, if not 
tragedy, of abrupt demarkations between 
nursery, kindergarten, primary, and inter- 
mediate grades. However, there are many 
who still think of education in terms of 
grades instead of growth. 

By establishing an intermediate section 
the Council publicly stands for the break 
down of rigid barriers between grades and 
the substitution of greater continuity in 
educational activities throughout the entire 
period of childhood education. 

The second need which the Council is 
trying to meet is that of educating people 
to the importance of the years of early 


childhood. In many places where economy 
in school funds is necessary, kindergartens 
have been discontinued. The Council has 
an extension fund whereby a certain percent- 
age of the membership dues is used to 
further childhood education in localities 
needing help. For the past three years the 
kindergarten situation in Illinois has re- 
ceived attention. Plans are being made to 
use Alma Binzel for a short period for field 
work. 

By its inclusion of nursery and kinder- 
garten education in its programs for child- 
hood education the Council stands definitely 
before the public in recognizing their im- 
portance. 

Aside from the fusion of various groups, 
the constitution of the Council provides for 
“Cooperating Organizations” by exchange 
of memberships, by exchange of literature, 
and by holding some joint meetings each 
year. The joint session of the Central 
Council and the Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education was held 
at the Palmer House last year with an 
approximate attendance of one thousand. 
A similar meeting will be held at the same 
place March fifth of this year with the 
Chicago Society for Mental Hygiene also 
cooperating. Among the speakers will be 
Edwin A. Kirkpatrick, Lois Meek, and 
John D. Watson. 

ALTA ADKINS, president, 
Ceniral Council of Childhood 
Education. 
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Whos Who in Childhood Education 


Madeline Darough Horn when asked 
for biographical notes couldn’t think of 
anything she had done “worth mentioning.” 
The series of vocabulary articles in CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION speak for the tremendous 
amount of research she has been doing in 
this particular field. Her two boys in the 
picture below are an achievement any 
parent could justifiably speak of with 
pride. They look as though they would 
meet all requirements for the “Perfect 
Child” as given on page 346. Mrs. Horn 


wide recognition through their numerous 
psychological and pedagogical articles ap- 
pearing in various educational journals. 


Elizabeth K. Peeples entered the nature 
study corps of the Washington public 
schools in September 1920, and was put in 
charge of the work February first, 1922. 
During the five years that she directed the 
work of the corps; it more than doubled 
its members, and the nature work of the 
schools became more and more closely 


Wuen Mrs. Horn Aanp HER Boys Visit THEIR Mrrror Poot, THE Doc Insists 
on Bernc AmMonc THOSE PRESENT 


is the wife of Dr. Ernest Horn of the 
University of lowa—perhaps he would feel 
that is “worth mentioning.” 


Harvey C. Lehman and Paul A. 
Witty will soon have a new book on the 
market, “The Psychology of Play,” to be 
published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 
Mr. Lehman has been assistant professor 
of education at the University of Kansas 
since 1923; Mr. Witty, associate professor 
of education there since 1924. The work of 
Mr. Lehman and Mr. Witty has received 
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associated with that of the government 
departments and various organizations, 
both local and national, engaged in the same 
line of activity. Since July 1926 Mrs. 
Peeples has been the administrative princi- 
pal of the New Brightwood School, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Elda Robb now serves the University 
of Cincinnati as nutrition specialist for the 
nursery group. From 1918 to 1924 she 
served the Michigan State College as assist- 
ant state club leader, extension depart- 
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ment; in 1924-1925 the University of 
California as teaching fellow in the depart- 
ment of household science. In 1925-1926 
she attended Columbia University on the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Scholarship in 
Child Welfare. 


Patty Smith Hill’s teaching creed is 
revealed in her “Safety First vs. Adventure 
in the Profession of Teaching.” During 
her forty years experience in the profession 
she has been a daring adventurer—the 
able sponsor of new movements in the 
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nursery-kindergarten-primary field. She is 
now director of the department of kinder- 
garten-first grade education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. She was presi- 
dent of the International Kindergarten 
Union in 1908-1909. 


Gertha Williams is professor of psychol- 
ogy at the Detroit Teachers College, De- 
troit, Michigan. Dr. Williams is the author 
of The Problem of Restoration, and many 
magazine articles dealing with psychological 
subjects. 


Conference of the World Federation of Education 


Associations 


At a recent meeting of the officers of the 
World Federation of Education Associations 
with the Canadian Committee on Arrange- 
ments, final plans were made for the World 
Conference on Education, which will be held 
at Toronto, Canada, August 7-12, 1927. 
The prospects for this Conference are very 
fine indeed. The Canadian committee is 
doing most excellent work in making all 
local arrangements, and ample accommo- 
dations will be available for more than five 
thousand visitors. Assurances have been 
received of large delegations from a number 
of foreign countries and of smaller delega- 
tions from most countries of the world. 
The British Isles alone will send a delegation 
of four hundred teachers. The attendance 
from Canada will doubtless be the greatest 
at any educational meeting in her history. 
The attendance from the United States 
should also be very large. Final arrange- 
ments have already been made for a number 
of the most distinguished educators in 
Europe, Asia, and America to appear upon 
the program. 

A rich and attractive program is in process 
of formation and a large number of discus- 
sion groups will be organized. Some of 
these are (1) health, (2) recreation, (3) 
nursery, kindergarten, and preschool, (4) 


adolescents, (5) older children and youth, 
(6) college education, (7) library service, 
(8) science in its relation to understanding, 
(9) illiteracy, (10) admistration and educa- 
tional program making, (11) adult educa- 
tion, (12) student and teacher exchange, 
(13) international scholarship, (14) moral 
education, (15) modern language, (16) 
teacher preparation, (17) education for 
peace, (18) parent-teacher association, (19) 
correspondence of school children, (20) 
educational periodicals and exchange of 
educational news, (21) geography, (22) 
history viewpoint, (23) music and art as 
universal languages, (24) country youth, 
(25) educational cooperation, (26) educa- 
tional guidance, (27) vocational education. 

It is one of the aims of the World Federa- 
tion to relieve through education the old 
tendency toward national jealousy and 
racial hatred. Education deals with truth 
wherever found. Truth is universal and 
those who are allied to the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations are making 
an honest effort to allay conflicting loyalties 
and while promoting a universal brother- 
hood, at the same time are trying to develop 
a true nationalistic spirit which is patriotism 
based upon merit of country rather than 
upon hatred of other peoples. 


The author of ““Are we Good Mothers” in the February issue is no longer 


unknown. 


We are indebted for this splendid article to Mabel B. Musson, 


a kindergarten teacher in Public School 20, Port Richmond, Staten 


[sland, New Vork. 


From the Foreign Field 


Kindergarten for the Child and the Family Through 
Social Aid’ 


MADEMOISELLE DURLEMAN, Director 


At present, the kindergarten is absolutely 
free, even the midday lunch, very abundant 
and the lunch (slices of bread and butter 
and a cup of milk) served at 4 o’clock. In 
addition the expenses of the Work are very 
large and there is talk from time to time of 
closing the kindergarten for economic 
reasons. I believe, in fact, that this will 


kindergarten which renders such great serv- 
ice in the district of Belleville! 

Above all I note the “medical” character 
of this kindergarten. The children are 
looked after by a physician and sent to the 
consultations on the Work which takes 
place every day at the dispensary, whenever 
they seem to be ill; they are treated by the 
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occur if the Work does not obtain the 
assistance requested so that a more solid 
and warmer building can be constructed. 
What a pity it would be to have to close a 


1A continuation of the foundation of the 
American Red Cross in the nineteenth arrondisse- 
ment. Recognized as a public utility (decree of 
May 11,1921.) Situated in Paris. 


dentist of the Work, follow the rules which 
the doctors prescribe, have a regular and 
calm life, and frequently, in a very short 
time, are placed on their feet. 

The nurses of the social service of the 
Work occupy themselves concerning their 
placement in the country. 

The families of the children are seen by 
the visiting nurses, and whenever I can, by 
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myself; and the mothers are frequently in- 
vited to take tea at the kindergarten so 
that I can talk to them about their children 
and show them their work. 

I emphasized the medical-social character 
of the kindergarten because ours is, I believe, 


the only one which has this basis. This is 


of less interest from the point of view of 
“instruction” properly so called, because it 
leaves but little time during the day to work, 
but it is of great importance from the social 
point of view. 


Les Garcons Font UNE CouRSE AUX CERCEAUX 


The Infant School of Bourg de Peage 


Mapame L. Trovuitton, Director 


Ever since I have been directing my in- 
fant school all my efforts have been toward 
rendering it “the comfortable and sunny 
refuge of the child,” the ‘‘nest’’ where he 
finds a sweet warmth, “a paradise” ac- 
cording to the pressing exhortations of 
Madame Bres and Kergomard of revered 
memory. 

lamstill far from the ideal, as much from 
the point of view of the location and in- 
stallation as from the point view of the 
spiritual life. But each year realizes some 
real progress and the young mothers of the 
present who were my first girls on my 
arrival here, recall the dreary shelter for the 
little ones, superannuated and dusty. They 
are happy to bring their children to the 


infant school, now so vast and so airy and 
so prettily furnished. 

The building constructed for a superior 
school has not all the comforts to be desired 
in a school for the littlest ones. But on 
the other hand, the courts are very large 
and very pretty, above all the great recrea- 
tion court surrounded by flat bands with 
a profusion of climbing roses, of wisteria, 
and of honeysuckle. Fine trees furnish 
helpful and agreeable shade and for the 
pleasure of the little ones we have lilacs, a 
rose acacia, cherry trees, and a superb 
poplar; in addition we have two great 
courts containing fine yellow sand. It is 
in this beautiful and splendid court that 
our babies live, bathed in pure air and sun; 
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they stretch themselves, kick about, sweetly 
rest, or creep about on hands and feet. 
It is a sun cure this kind of a thing! 

On the east of the court we have the 
advantage of two immense glass recreation 
rooms, badly heated, poorly finished, but 
valuable for their space. In one is found 
our lavatory, rather primitive, with the 
racks for the towels for the individual 
toilet. I dream of obtaining hot water 
heat for the use of the little babies and of a 
fine circular lavatory. : 

The exercise rooms are bright, large, 
fully sunned. From each door opening to 
the court the view is magnificent and one 
can see as far as a chain of mountains of 
Vercois. Frequently the children spon- 
taneously mass themselves on the steps of 
the stairs to the doors to look at the moun- 
tain and admire the landscape joyously. 
Our rooms are furnished with little tables 
of white wood, of chairs and fauteuils to 
the measure of our numerous little pupils 
(forty to fifty in a room). 

Here in my class is a doll’s house in- 
habited by Tyltyl and Mytil and on the 
gable end is perched the blue bird. On the 
other side of the room is arranged the house 
of the three bears with a kitchen and 
chamber. On the stove of Madame Bear 
we cook various dishes and make the soup. 

The shelves and the drawers contain the 
Montessori material, quantities of silk, of 
books, and of pictures, and the dolls (each 
child has his own). There are sacks of 
grains, of boxes for counting, reading mat- 
ter, and the provision of Favaur manuals, 
etc. On one wall of the room the children 
draw freely, often with both hands. In the 
summer they work outside. To hear a 
story our children lie on the grass in the 
garden. 

I have not mentioned the garden which is 
one of our greatest riches. From the time 
it is opened the children eagerly run into it, 
to circle about the basin where the red fish 
and the Tritons swim, to splash the water 
of the fountain and pull the falling branches 
of the willow, to search for crickets in the 
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grass, and to go very softly into the hat of 
hop-o’-my-thumb, to listen to the great 
bumble bee which flies making zon-zon. 
We had some bees but the swarms were 
lost in the autumn. A whole tribe of bird 
singers live in the garden and frequently 
the songs of the birds answer the song of the 
children. Nests are hidden among the 
leaves of the protecting climbing roses and 
under the roof there are three artificial 
nests inhabited by tom tits. It is in the 
garden that we have our grain field, the 
corn, the radishes, the potatoes, which are 
cooked in water on the tripod in the open air. 

We endeavor to live not in school 
fashion, artificially, but joyously in di- 
recting the spirit and the heart of the chil- 
dren toward the love of nature and of 
work. Our centers of interest attach them- 
selves always to simple subjects, familiar to 
the children. Last year “the hands” 
furnished a very active and suggestive 
source of interest. This year we have 
taken “‘the feet.” 

We began with the story of “who killed 
Tyltyl and Mytil,” beginning with the search 
for the blue bird. In our shoemaking dis- 
trict, we have studied attentively the manu- 
facture of shoes, one has made the soles, 
drawn the prints of the feet, compared the 
feet with the animals, the hoof of a horse 
with that of an ass. With the remnants 
of leather brought by the children we have 
made shoes for the dolls. We have marched 
through all the corners of the school, then 
in promenade to the saw mill where they 
prepare the wood for the sabots and the 
clogs, then through the woods in search of 
the blue bird while conversing about good 
marchers and about those who loiter. 

We have enjoyed the rabbit and the 
hare, we have danced the minuet ‘Les 
braves petites jambes” of Dalcroze and 
danced the Rigodoon. 

Now we are visiting the house of Cin- 
derella, the humble and active house- 
keeper. We weave little rugs, we sew for 
Cinderella’s trousseau. Every morning a 
crew does the house work, cleans, rubs, 
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waters the flowers. We do the cooking 
on the stove. And we sing the “Little 
House of Dalcroze’’ (Petite Maison de 
Dalcroze) “Cabbage Soup’? (La Soupe 
au Chou) “The Old Clock” (La Vieille 
Horloge) of S. Bres. The instructor who 
teaches singing to the children accompany- 
ing with a harmonium, sings to them in her 
beautiful voice, “The Old House” (La 
Vieille Maison, si Vieille, si Vieille). They 
will listen because they know how to listen. 
They love poetry and music which penetrate 
in their consciousness. 

I believe with Tagore that it is necessary 


to take “The royal route which leads to 
knowledge without passing through the 
drab road of reasoning.”’ I believe as does 
Tagore in a source of life and I wish to 
realize for my little ones not a school, but 
a house where the directing spirit may be 
love; where they may impregnate them- 
selves with goodness and beauty in order 
to retain the indelible imprint in their spirit. 

I think it also proper to add that we 
follow at the same time the physical de- 
velopment of our children. They have 
their health records and are weighed and 
measured regularly. 


eae LUCKY, TBACHER 


The school teacher is a person who teaches things to people when 
they are young, observes the Philadelphia Bulletin and calls attention 
to the multiplicity of duties which fall to the lot of a teacher. De- 
claring that after the teacher attends, faithfully, to her many duties 
she hurries home to make herself a new dress and snatch a hasty 
supper before going back to attend a lecture by an important specialist 
on the history of tribal law in Patatonia, which the superintendent 
thinks may give her some information in her school work some day, the 
Bulletin says: 

A great many lecturers roam the country preying on school teachers, 
and some of them are very cruel, talking to them so Jong that the poor 
things have to sit up until morning, when they get home, to get their 
test papers corrected. School teachers’ salaries range from $30 a 
month up; but not far enough to make them dizzy. On her salary the 
teacher must dress nicely, buy helpful books on pedagogy, pay 
her way to district, county, and state institutes, and enjoy herself 
during a three months’ vacation which her salary takes every year. 
Tn addition, the teacher is supposed to horde away vast sums of money 
so that when she becomes too nervous and cross to teach, at the age of 
fifty or thereabouts, she can retire and live happy ever after on her 
income. 

—AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL DIGEST 
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Play Activities for Elementary Schools’ 


All suddenly, with joyful cries there sped 
A troup of little children. 


Under a spirited photograph of a group 
of little children, gaily running, we are in- 
troduced to the spirit of ‘Play Activities for 
Elementary Schools” by Dorothy La Salle, 
Health Education Department in Detroit. 
The book is a compilation with appropriate 
acknowledgments to Detroit teachers and 
to supervisors of boys’ and girls’ athletics. 

It is very scientifically organized with- 
out in any way losing its sympathetic and 
wholesome play outlook. The idea of 
play as being very much more inclusive 
than games permeates the whole book. 
The dassified list included, however, is of 
games only, since as L. M. Post in the 
introduction points out, “The fact that 
play is natural and is coming to be recog- 
nized as necessary to adult life also, is all 
the more reason why we should select a 
variety of games to teach and teach them 
thoroughly so as to have the best possible 
carry-over into later life.” But he writes, 
“Tt is indicative of the progress of physical 
educators to note that we have rapidly 
swung from the military type of physical 
education that was foisted upon the world 
a few decades ago, to the general trend of 
progressive education—that of a freer type 
of self-direction.”’ 

The book is divided into three sections, 
each one being of such specific interest that 
it is difficult to indicate relative values. 
Each will meet the need of a particular 
individual and the combination gives de- 
tail, interpretation, and scope to the prob- 


1By Dorothy La Salle. 
Company, New York City. 


A. S. Barnes and 


lem of the right kind of physical play 
activities. 

Part I deals with standards for organiza- 
tion and procedure in the gymnasium, on 
the playground, and in the schoolroom. 
It presents a suggestive chart of a gymna- 
sium program in which a series of free 
bodily activities, stunts, dancing, and 
games for small groups and large are well 
balanced. Standards of sportsmanship are 
well defined. “Athletics not for the sake 
of athletics alone, but athletics to develop 
the spirit of fair play, good sportsmanship, 
ability to take defeat gracefully and man- 
fully, to realize that victory is not won by 
luck, but by hard work, and that great vic- 
tories are only won by those with clean, 
healthy minds and bodies.” 

It might be well for all supervisory peo- 
ple to ponder the standards set for ‘“‘demon- 
strations.”’ They are not justifiable if for 
parents only. Any demonstration, health 
play, festival, must be tested by what the 
children are going to get out of it, in broader 
training, in health knowledge, in knowledge 
of history, literature, and of social coopera- 
tion. In the light of many so-called “‘chil- 
dren’s programs” the requirements which 
all demonstrations should meet are illu- 
minating and worthy of much thought. 

a. “Demonstrations should consist of 
stunts, games, and group dancing only. 
(Aesthetic, toe, or solo dancing and formal 
gymnastics should not be included.)”’ 

b. “They should be the outgrowth of 
class work.” 

c. “Rehearsals, except general ones, 
should be in class time.”’ 

d. “Costuming, if any, should be very 
simple.” 
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These are criteria, in the form of very 
concrete, objective questions, for judging 
results of gymnasium activities. They are 
exceedingly helpful in any study of habits, 
skills, individual differences, social growth, 
special talents, and the like. An interesting 
self-analysis set is also given for the gym- 
nasium teacher which should be valuable 
to any teacher of plays and games. 

Part II ‘“‘Games” shows a ‘‘Progression of 
Types of Games.’”’ Five types are selected 
on a physical activity basis and each type is 
indicated for every grade. The descrip- 
tions for each game are clear and simple and 
a teacher can see at a glance, how many 
children can play, where the game can best 
be played, and the equipment needed. 


The work outlined for the early elementary 
grades will be very helpful to kindergarten 
and primary teachers. 

Part IIL “Competitive Athletics” ought 
almost to be a book by itself, as it deals 
with this factor of upper grade and Junior 
High programs in much detail. A teacher 
without the aid of a physical education 
department could use this section as a 
guide, for working out competitive pro- 
grams. It is organized to show administra- 
tion, eligibility rules, tests, and finally the 
detail of sports which may be used. 

Good charts, clear print, and a few well 
chosen pictures complete a splendidly de- 
tailed program of play activities for the 
eight grades. 


Graded Games for Rural Schools' 


Graded Games for Rural Schools arrives 
at a very opportune time when the enrich- 
ment and extension of the rural school 
program is uppermost in the minds of many. 
It is a book which stimulates thought for 
it gives the rural teacher, admittedly un- 
trained in plays and games, not only games 
to be played in each grade, but ideas as to 
selection, suitability, and values for differ- 
ent stages of development. 

The Introduction and Principles of 
Selection make very clear the problems to 
be considered and a newer viewpoint gaining 
ground slowly. “Little if any provision 
has been made either in the (rural) school- 
house itself or on the grounds, for play and 
recreation. Indeed, in many regions of the 
United States the tiny school center does 
not have any suitable playing ground at all, 
for there is hardly enough land appropriated 
to accommodate the building.” Quite an 
arraignment! ‘“Yet—it is generally ac- 
knowledged that play is one of the dominant 
factors in the development of the child’s 
mind, regardless of the fact that he may 


1 By Alfred E. Ross. A.S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York City. 


reside in the heart of the great outdoors, or 
in the crowded environs of the city.” 

The author has made a good selection of 
games, keeping in mind those which are the 
heritage of all children, rural or urban; 
he has made adaptations to indoor and out- 
door situations and special environments; 
he has kept in mind lack of equipment and 
little play-space in his selections, so that 
practically all the games can be used. 
Good charts of directions for indoor and 
outdoor games are included. 

The grading is very carefully worked 
out. The remarkably helpful indices, four 
in number, are of actual value in teaching 
the untrained teacher, in guiding her in her 
selections and in her judgments, and in 
placing emphasis upon a wider variety 
and better sequence in the games. The 
classifications are based upon games of 
“low” organization, those with very simple 
elements, and “high” organization, those 
which require team-work and _ increasing 
mental and physical efficiency. A further 
classification of each group into ‘‘active”’ 
and “quiet” games, gives opportunity for 
variety to meet different kinds of situations 
in the school day. 
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Mr. Ross’ book is one that any rural 
teacher will find to be very helpful. Its 
greatest value will be in guiding the teacher 
to an intelligent use of games, and in inspir- 
ing her to their use as an essential factor in 
education. It may very well be one of the 


Among the 


Sometimes unexpected light is thrown 
on present problems by a study of past 
conditions. Thus those in the present time, 
who are overwhelmed by the thought of the 
problem child as a modern development, 
will be surprised to know that in 1695, 
Cotton Mather published a book whose title 
page bears the following, ‘‘Help for Dis- 
tressed Parents or Counsel and Comforts for 
Godly Parents af- 
flicted with Un- 
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influences in creating a demand for organ- 
ized study of plays, games, and athletics in 
the training schools for rural teachers.— 
CAROLINE W. BaArsour, Director Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department, Superior State 
Normal School, Superior, Wisconsin. 
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cence are probably more acute in her special 
field, than those of the younger children. 
But from the rich wisdom of her experience 
she brings to this article concrete cases to 
illustrate the definitions which she gives. 
While she is writing‘immediately of parents, 
teachers may obtain insight into child 
nature and the problems of dealing ade- 
quately with it from what she writes. As 


Le Siege te SURVEY GRAPHIC 
act to re Nineteen Ways of Being a Bad Parent 
ware of all those Parenthood—an exacting and exciting art. 
Evil Courses which 
later eee HARPERS MONTHLY 

to their Par- 
hes ” a. What About the Children? 


This is quoted 
by Miriam Van 
Waters in the 
January SURVEY 
GRAPHIC in an ar- 
ticle called Nine- 
teen Ways of Being 
a Bad _ Parent. 
We will perhaps 


ee 


Miriam Van Waters. 


It is really a great test ‘of character to 


stand well in the eyes of your children. 


CHILDREN 
Is Unselfishness Catching? 


Don’t keep all the unselfishness for your- 
self, give the youngsters a chance. 
Mary Haviland. 


says, ‘A parent is 
bad if he is not 
orientated in the 
modern __ world.” 
Will this not apply 
equally to teachers 
who do not keep up 
with developments 
of modern educa- 
tion? “A parent 
who makes a faulty 
characterization of 
a child is apt to 
produce bad re- 
sults.’ Does this 
not apply as well 
to the school where 
“bad,” “good,” ‘in- 


for example, she 


Eva B. Hansl. 


not be surprised 
that there are so 
many bad parents since it is possible to be 
one in so many different ways. Indeed as 
one reads, even more ways come to mind 
than the nineteen specified, and one is ready 
to agree with her characterization of par- 
enthood as “an exacting and exciting art.” 
Miss Van Water’s work in the Juvenile 
Court brings her into contact with children 
of all ages though the problems of adoles- 


attentive,” “lazy” 

and similar gen- 
eral terms are used to grade children? 
And as to discipline, ““A parent is bad who 
in an attempt to inculcate habits of obe- 
dience merely succeeds in creating rebel- 
lion.” This happens too in the school, 
where there often arises not only open rebel- 
lion, but the more dangerous, concealed 
determination to slough off all school habits 
as soon as possible. This is a much more 
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serious result of the wrong kind of -domina- 
tion than open defiance. 


The same magazine has An Adventure in 

Play—an article by Irene Mott which has 
been awarded a prize by a survey on the use 
of leisure. She tells of her work “in a low 
caste Indian village where school attendance 
had diminished, lectures were unattended, 
even the community interest in baby shows 
lagged unless all the participants were given 
an adequate reward for coming.” Even 
lavish prizes failed to stimulate interest and 
attendance until the women themselves 
suggested games. She tried it out, pre- 
senting games to them and having them 
show their own games and found that “the 
games filled a very real need in the lives of 
drudgery and hardship the women lead, and 
while furnishing an incentive for attendance 
gave rhythmical exercise and recreation in 
the truest sense.’”’ She sums up the results 
of this experiment as follows: ‘‘From this 
point we have great hopes of the future 
development of our simple plan of education. 
If through the right kind of recreation we 
can develop the personal resources of these 
women to enable them to make better use 
of their leisure time . . . . our method of 
education will have been found and there 
remains but the working out of it. 
Game principles seem to be the same the 
world over and I know of no better method 
for bridging the gulfs created by language 
and by nationality, by ignorance, caste, 
prejudice, or intolerance.” 


Under the alluring title, What About the 
Children? Eva B. Hansl, in the January 
HARrPERS, discusses the question of Mothers 
and Careers. Here we have a statement 
from one te whom opportunity outside the 
home is open, who finds in the care of her 
children as fine a field for a career as any 
other. She gives her reasons for this belief, 
feeling that “the crux of the whole matter in 
any consideration of careers and mothers 
is,—what does the career do to the chil- 
dren?” She finds that “College presidents 


and school principals are so frequently being 
quoted as to seem almost unanimous in 
declaring that the standards maintained in 
their institutions of learning can be no 
higher than those of the homes and the com- 
munities from which the students come.” 
And the responsibility for the standards in 
the home should be the mother’s. 

She contrasts the English feeling about 
the relationship between parents and chil- 
dren by quoting an English woman thus— 
“Qur parents seemed like inaccessible gods 
to us and we always had tremendous respect 
for them’’—and then ‘‘An American father 
who speaks for his kind—‘I’d rather be a 
circus than a god to my children.’”’ Isn’t 
it surprising that he did not say “kids”? 
But she adds, “Familiarity does not have to 
breed contempt, if the familiar sights and 
sounds are conducive to respect. It is 
really a great test of character to stand well 
in the eyes of your children. A test that is 
far easier to pass when you aren’t around 
much.” She feels that the college graduates 
of the present day will not be faced with so 
stern a choice as those of an earlier time, 
because the college is beginning to recognize 
a new need— “the education of parents to 
learn their trade.” She then gives an ac- 
count of the work being done through the 
Merrill Palmer School in Detroit and the 
Laura Spelman Foundation all over the 
country—‘“‘So there is hope! Hope that the 
child will come into its own—not only in 
research and education, health laws and 
labor laws but—in its citadel, the home.” 


CHILDREN, “the Magazine for Parents,” 
offers each month a varied program for 
parents which may be used helpfully both 
in the home and the school. Its January 
issue ranges from What is a Good Baby? to 
Those Troublesome Teens with much excel- 
lent material both practical and theoretical. 
Dr. Richardson gives good advice on What 
to Do When a Child Refuses to Eat. Under 
the heading Is Unselfishness Catching? 
Mary Haviland writes, “practice in being 
helpful, in sharing responsibilities, in doing 
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the easier tasks and even shouldering the 
lighter sorrows that come to every household 
will, if kept up day after day, year after 
year, make consideration for other people a 
habit. The art of being unselfish depends 
upon forming the habit of doing unselfish, 
helpful, generous acts. And the habit is 
formed as all habits are formed by being 
given frequent opportunities. Don’t keep 
all the unselfishness for yourself, give the 
youngsters a chance.” 


THE Forum is running a series of defini- 
tions and in the January issue we have as 
the subject of the definition, The Perfect 
Child. It appears that Herbert Hoover has 
demanded consideration of this topic and 
the editor tells us that there has been an 
enthusiastic response ranging all the way 
from those who think there is no such animal 
to those who are committed to specific sys- 
tems for the production of it. Several 
people mention individual children, whom 
they know, as perfect, and eight definitions 
are chosen for publication as prize winning. 
It is interesting to note that the old adage 
that children should be seen and not heard 
and the popular belief that obedience is the 
supreme virtue of childhood are conspicu- 
ously absent from the definitions printed. 
The first one, says, indeed that he “‘should 
be a nuisance by his disposition to insist on 
precise accuracy in all statements.” ‘‘Bub- 
bling over with vitality, unbounded curios- 
ity, fervid imagination, initiative, joy, and 
activity in his being’’—these are among the 
listed traits. We will find the seventh 
definition in all probability the most inter- 
esting. 

Eugenically born, hygienically bred, 

With a frame of tempered steel, and a Binet 
test-proof head, 

And a heart of purest gold, and a coun- 
tenance divine, 

“Behold!”? the perfect parent cries,— 
“the Perfect Child is mine.” 


We seem, in America, peculiarly addicted 
to the belief that success in one field auto- 
matically creates authority in all fields. 
Thus we are constantly finding, in our 
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periodicals, articles by men successful in one 
field about things with which they have 
little or no experience and in which they 
should certainly not be thought experts. 
This same number of the Forum has an 
interview with Thomas A. Edison giving 
his views on many things. The fact that 
he is a great inventor will hardly render him 
an established authority on politics, reli- 
gion, morality, education, and the like, 
and yet his opinions have a certain interest 
as those of an outstanding personality. 
He believes in the youth of the present day 
and thinks they are healthier, and more in- 
telligent than the earlier generations. Of 
the current unrest he says, ‘‘The passing 
generation is likely to give a disagreeable 
and undeserved significance to the fermenta- 
tion of new ideas among the young of the 
present and the coming generation. Un- 
rest may be and often has been divine. 
We shall have no better conditions in the 
future if we are satisfied with all those we 
have at the present.”’? Of education he has 
this to say, “‘Perhaps education has changed 
less than we think. . Like religion it is very 
slow to change. In time, however, new 
methods will be introduced which will 
greatly improve it.’’ Furthermore, he 
says, ‘“At present most young people leave 
their schools only partially educated, and 
rapidly forget a large part even of that which 
they have been taught. I cannot believe 
that if they had been taught the right 
things in the right way this would be the 
case so frequently and so notably. They 
fail to learn because the methods of in- 
struction have made them actually dislike 
knowledge. Interest and simplicity should 
be the keynotes of all education.” He 
recognizes, however, that no one is more 
keenly interested in the defects of educa- 
tion than are those whose profession it is 
and says of them, ‘“To say that our educa- 
tors need education is merely to say of 
them what they are constantly proclaiming 
of themselves. . . . . They know it and 
most of them are trying earnestly to get the 
education that they need.”—E11La RuTH 
Boyce. 


